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T HE object of this Tract ii> to exhibit, 
as clearly and concisely as the extent of the question 
will permit, the grounds npan which the friends of th# 
Abolition now urge the adoption of that great measure* 
This condensed view'- of the case,, mage be useful to such- 
persons as have not already examine# Tts" merits; to 
such as have not considered the connection between the 
late changes in St. Domingo, and th® continuance of the 
Slave Trade, finally to such as persist in confounding 
two things always entirely distinct, and now quite 
incompatible, the Aoolition of the Negro Traffic* 
and the J Emancipation, of the present stock of Slaves. 

The argument is arranged in the following manner 5 
First, A general view is taken of the Trade as it relates 
to die Negroes,- in Africa—--in the. Middle, Passager*"and 
in tli® West fodies.—-F coml hence an inference, h. drnwn, 
that the burthen of the proof rests upon those who 
defend this Trade. Their arguments in its favor are 
then examined at length*, as; ihey refer to the interests of 
ihe Africans, the interests of those directly engaged in 
the Slave Trade, and' the interests of the West Indian 
Colonies.—Under thir krsfc head* are considered the new 
arguments which the advocates of the Abolition-derive 
from the present state of St. Domingo. <> 

Where no authority is quoted; mt support of facts stated, 
the Report of the Committee of Privy Council in I7&9i 
and- the Public Accounts laid before Parliament, ate' 
understood to be referred to. 



CONCISE STATEMENT, &c. 


On the ad of April, 1792, the Hotife of 
Commons voted by a very great majority 
** jhai the trade carried on by British Sub* 
jecisfor the purpose of obtaining Slaves ort 
the coast of Africa , ought to be gradually 
abolished .-Several proportions for abolifli* 
ing the traffic previous to 1796 were, during 
thecourfe of the lame month, negatived by fmall 
majorities 5 but on the 28 th of April, it was re-* 
folved, “that it shall not be lawful to import 
my African Negroes into any British Co* 
tdnies or Plantations , in ships owned or na* 
vigated by British Subjects at any time 
after the 1st day of January 1796.^And 

* £30 to 85. 
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although this refolution was earned by a narrow 
majority*, almoft all who oppofed it concurred 
Jn fupporting a proportion for putting an end 
to the trade on the xft day of January, 1800 : 
we are, therefore, entitled to conclude, that while 
& majority of the Houfe voted for the Abo¬ 
lition at the earlier period, not above a fourth 
of the Members entertained any wifh to fee the 
trade continued beyond the end of the year, 
1799 j in other words, a muqh greater pro¬ 
portion of the Commons, than can in general 
be found to agree upon any ordinary queftion 
of policy folemnly refolved, after the moft 
ample enquiries, and the fuileft difeufiion, 
which a great queftion ever received, that 
the Slave Trade Should ceafe nearly four years 
and a half ago. 

The queftion is now about to be brought 
once more before the Houfe of Commons. It 
is incumbent upon thofe who have not al¬ 
ready examined its merits, to prepare them- 
felves for one of the graveft deliberations in 
which they can be engaged $ to weigh accu¬ 
rately the various interefts which the difeuffion 

*.151 to 13s. 


involves, 
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involves, and appreciate the different motives 
which may influence their views; to make 
themfelves thoroughly acquainted with the 
fliape and hearings of the queftion, fo that 
neither the eloquence nor the authority which will 
be e mployed on differentTides of the debate, may 1 
exercife an undue fway over their underftandings* 
Thofe who were .Members of the Houle upon 
the former occafions, have only to re fled: on the 
difculflons which they then heard, to recoiled 
the clear eonvidion in which their minds were 
left, and to enquire whether any of the events 
which have taken place during the interval, are 
fuch as to change the nature of the cafe. 

It is quite unneceflary to remind any one 
of the vsifl: importance of the vote which 
he is to give upon this great occafiou. The 
property of a large and moft refpedable body 
of our countrymen at home; the exiftence 
of the weftern wing of the Bricifh Empire; 
the improvement of a whole quarter of the 
habitable globe, hinge upon the final deci- 
lion which this caufe is to receive; and even 
diefe high confiderations of' policy, ftate necef- 
ffty and uriiverfal philanthropy, are eclipfed by 
the paramount claims of national juftice upon 

ivhich 
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which the caufe of the Abolition reftsin the firft 
inilance fpr its fuppQrU 

State of the Question. 

The cruelties of the Spaniards having extirv 
pated the native inhabitants of the Weft Indian 
Colonies, the proprietors of thofe fettlements 
had recourfe to the labour of Negro Steves for 
the cultivation of. the ground, the excavation of 
the mines, and the manufadure of fuch articles 
as are not exported in the ftate of raw produce. 
The robuft eonftitution of the Africans was 
found peculiarly well adapted to thofe kinds of 
work in a climate too fuftry for Europeans, 
As the cultivation of the colonies inaeafed 
the demand for, Negroes tofe in proportion * 
and th-ir labour foon came to be viewed as art 
effential part of rural oeconomy in the Weft In¬ 
dies. The extenfion of the colonial agriculture 
became as infeparably conneded with the pur^ 
chafe of Slaves, as the improvement of wafte 
land in Europe, is conneded with the acquifi- 
tion of live flock, to fupply the blanks occa¬ 
sioned by mifmanagement, or accident; the 
Weft Indian farmers had recourfe to the Slave 
market^ as regularly as the European cultivators 

went 



went to the cattle market* and/* cdnftanjtUfc* 
tereoufe has thus for fevetial ages. been efta- 
bliflscd between the Coaft of Africa ®nd the 
Southern Ameiican Gddnies, in every refpeft 
refembling the connexion which fubfifts between 
thofe parts' of a t great agricutiffal territory 
‘whereansmais are ufed for food or tillage, and 
thofe. wild or poordiftiri&s where they ajre 
caught in die woods, or raifed by bleeding. 
The compaiifoii which is here followed out, 
cmiMs merely in a eoheife feaeeinmt pf the 
fed, and is by no means fugge&ed with- the m* 
tendon of creating a prejudice again# the Hegro 
trade. It is neceifery* however, that the fa£k 
be fairly expounded^ieft the very erroneous 
idea fiicmld gain ground, that there is the 
Highteft refemblance between the kind of cul¬ 
tivation to wfiich the flave commerce is fufe- 
fervient, and the fort of labour in which the 
European peafantry are employed. The real 
nature of the work for which the importation of 
African Slaves has been found nece/Tary, can¬ 
not be fo well or fo fliordy defined as by com¬ 
paring their condition with that of beafts ufed 
in tillage, from tkft to laft—from their birth in 
Africa to the termination of their toils and fuf- 

ferings 



ferings in the Weft Indies. The wide differ^ 
ence will then be perceived between the condi¬ 
tion of the Negro Slave and that of the peafant, 
in the moft oppreflfed of the feudal countries, 
, or even the domcftic Slave in the moft diflolute 
States of Ancient Europe, and Modern Alia. 
It is of importance then to fketch briefly a 
fummary: of the fads refpeding the fituation 
of Negro Slaves, which have been brought be¬ 
fore die public by writers of all deferiptiOns, 
and. prepoireflcd with every variety of opinion 
/upon the leading queftion. Thefe fads, now 
admitted on all hands, relate chiefly to three 
- points. The methods pf procuring Negroes m 
Africa i the treatment experienced, by the Slaves 
during their palTage to America, and the pur- 
pofes for which they are, afed after, their arrival 
in’ the Weft Indies. 

x. Manner of procuring Negroes m 
Africa , 

It appears that Slaves may be obtained in 
two ways—either by certain methods which 
the laws and cuiloms of the African Tribes 
authorize as juft, or by means of open violence 

and 
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and fraud, contrary even to the rude notions of 
joftiee prevalent in thofe uncivilized dates. 

The chief legal grounds of felling Negroes 
are, the fentences of Courts or Criminal Juftice, 
the right of Creditors, the right of Captors 
in War, and the right which a Mafler has to 
fell h|s home-born Slave in cafe of extreme 
poverty.~The crimes for which Negroes are 
punilhed, by being fold to Slave Merchants, 

< are principally adultery and witchcraft, But it 
improved, by the mod undeniable tefttmonies, 
that there is no Crime for which, by the African 
laws, this punilhment is hot awarded. That the 
-accufed is frequently fold, with his whole 
family, and that in many cafes the profits of 
the fale accrue to the judges.-—The Slave 
Merchants avail themfelves of the right of 
Creditors, by trading the Natives with brandy, 
ruPj firearms. See. and then feizirig upon 
themfelves and their children in fatisfa<ffcion of 
the debt.—The African Princes, in order to 
fupply the Slave Market, go to war, as the 
natives of woody countries go to the chacc, in 
order to fupply the butcher market with game, 
and the term, by which in their language 
; v " war'* 
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, <c f WarV is expre/Ted, mea m literally £€ great 
pillag e 1 ’—~Au ^African who pofieifes Slaves 
never wants a pretext for felling them to the 
Trader ; he has only to call himfdf pdojy; or to 
accufe them of witchcraft, and Judge of 
charge himfelf, la rmr/ of. die interior 

itheMafter has the full right of /ale; aid a 
communication ;i§ kept, up between the inland 
.diftri&s of that vaft, Continent: arid the Slave 
Cpaft, by means of the Native Skve Merchant*, 
who traverfe it in all directions,;’ fromEgypt 
and rhe Red Sea to Morocco and Opines, fern 
the Niget to the Mediterranean, arid from 
-Angola ip the Mozambique CharirieL * Such 
are die meihods by whieh .it is. held jqftifiable 
in Africa to make and fell Slaves. Not even 
- there is it deemed juft to ufe thofe other meaiis 
, bywhich theconstant fupplyofdie Slave Mrirket 
is fecured—frand, kidnapping, and rObbery-T* 
partly committed by the Natives*amo^g theiti- 
felves, and partly by the European Traders. : 

3 . The Treatment of the Slaves on the 
Passage* 

All writers and travellers cbneur in reprefent- 
ing the Negroes as men of a difpofition pecu¬ 
liarly 
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liarly aiFe&lonate; and nothing, it is agreed, 
lays Wronger hold of their affections than the 
plage endeared to them by the recollection of 
their nativity and infancy. The author who 
feal given this pidture in the Kvelieft colours is 
Mr, Park, a gentleman who travelled for lame 
years through the interior of Africa, and is an 
enemy to the Abolition of die Slave Trade* 
The effects which a violent iepahuon from their 
families, and their home, muft neceffarUy pro* 
duee .on the feelings of fuch men, it is eafier to 
imagine than to defcribe $ yet the wretchednefe 
which efientially belongs to the cargo of a 
Slave Ship, is uniformly increaied by the un* 
neceffary cruelties that are pra#ifed ; the horrid 
filth of which it is the fcene, and die undue 
number with which it is crowded. 

It would be too difguftmg a talk to. repeal 
any of the dreadful narratives which. were 
brought to, light during the enquiries of the 
Committee jn 1788 and 1789. Let it fuffice 
to Hate, that the average lofe of lives on the 
paffage is abo yt tmlve m the hundred; that 
there is a far ther lo& of nearly five before the 
Negroes are landed % and a ftUl farther lots of 
tJO lefc than thirty-three in feafoning, chiefly 

from 



from difeafes contracted during the voyage. 
In other words, that yearly one-half of the 
Negroes exported from Africa 5 die in confe- 
quence of the hardfhips of the voyage, and the 
change of fituation. The friends of the traffic 
have beaded, that the rewards held out to thofe 
veffels which reach; the' Weft Indies' with only 
a certain lofs of hands, occafion mafty inflances 
of voyages performed with a very' fmall number 
of deaths. In plain terms, the Slave Trade 
is fo intimately conne&ed ! with torture and 
murder, that a bounty is required . to dimiftifh 
the wafte of life, which it neceflarily r tends to 
occafion, 

The following Extra#, from a very inade¬ 
quate Report of Mr* Wilberforce’s memorable 
Speech upon the firft difeufilon of this queftion 
is added, not as evidence of the fads juft now 
alluded to, but as containing a clear and in no 
degree exaggerated ftatement of the proof 
brought forward from various quarters, the 
Committee, and printed in their report. 

“ The defeription of their conveyance was 
< c impofiible : so much misery condensed in so 
■ tf little room y fo much affliction added to 
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u mifery, that St appeared to : be in attempt, by 
“ boldly fuffering, to deprive them of the fed-’ 
“ ings of their minds. Six hundred, linked 
u together, trying to get rid of each others and 
u crammed in a clofe veflel, with every objeft 
‘f that was naufeous and difgufting; withpefti- 
“ lence, difeafe, and defpair, in fuch a fituation 
“ as to render it impoflible to add any thing more 
*' to human mifery: Yet, Shocking as this de- 
u cription mu ft be felt to be by every man, it 
u had been defcribed by Several witnefies from 
” Liverpool as a comfortable conveyance. Mr. 
<f Norris had painted the accommodation of a 
" Have fhip in the molt flowing terms; he had 
u reprefented it in a manner that wopld have 
* * bafljed his attempts at praife of the moH lux- 
urious fcenesr c The Slaves, according to his 
M account, were fumigated with frankineenfe and 
t( lime water 5 inftruments of mufic were em- 
u ployed to amufe them $ the song and the dance* 
" he had faid, were promoted $ the women were 
employed in weaving fanciful ornaments for 
,c their hair 5 games of chance were encouraged; 
Cf their food was alternately of their own country 
" and European 5 and they were indulged in all 
u thei^ little humours, and kept in the utmetfo 

fpirits. 
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iS fpirits.* Another perfori had faid,—*■* the 
Tailors were flogged out of the hearing of the 
<f Africans, left it fhould deprefs their fpirits/ 
" Hewifhed not to fay that fuch deferiptions were 
M wilful mifreprefentations; if they were not, it 
* f proved that prejudice was capable offpreadrng 
" a film over the eyes thick enough to occafion 
" total blindnefs. Other accounts, however, and 
** from men of the greateft veracity, made it ap- ; 
" pear, thatinftead of apartments for thofe poor 
" wretches, inftead of thofe comfortable conve- 
" niences above defcribed, they were placed in 
" niches, and along the decks in fuch a manner 
tf that it is impoffible for any one to pafs among 
u them, however careful* he might be, without 
" treading upon them : and Sir George If onge 
" had teftified, that in a Have fhipy on which he 
<;f went on board, and which had not completed 
“ her cargo by two hundred and fifty, inftead of 
the fcent of frankincenfe being perceptible: to 
° the noftrils, the ftench was intolerable: the 
(c allowance 6f water was fb deficient, that the 
“ Slaves were frequently found gafping for life, 
u and almoft fuffocated; 'and the pulse which they 
u were favoured with as a luxury of their own 
u country, was abfolutcly English horse titans* 

"As 
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*4 As Mr. Norm had fald the song attd dance 
**■ was promoted* he could notfuffer k to pafs 
**' without acquainting the Houfe with the mean- 
* s ing of the word p romoted', as there ufecL The 
cc way? the song and the dance were promoted* 
• c was by fererewhippingj wheh the poor wretches 
** would not take voluntary exercife; their 
** (fences and their fangs afforded them fa much 
w merriment, that the moment they were ceafed 
u to be promoted 5 , tears, fighs, and melancholy 
tfc fueceedfcd.” 

> Situation of Slaves in $ he West Indies. 

It is by no means intended under this head 
to inSft upon the various abufes which are 
admitted,, in point of fa<tt, to exift in the Slave 
pem, although indeed it might very fairly 
be argued'that many of thofe iniquities are fo 
dfentially connected with the unlimited power 
of matters, and the radical difference of the 
races, as to furniih a view of certain plain and 
infeparable features of the Wett Indian fociety. 
We are only at prefent to confider thofe pecu¬ 
liarities in the circumftances of Negro Slavery 
which mutt for ever dittinguifh it from every 
other kind of human fori tude, and which bear 

cr dlresSljf 
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dire&Iy upon the qiseftion of Abolition* by kad«* 
iiigus to determine whether the exitting plan 
of cultivation admits 6f any extenfton/ either in 
point of policy or of juftice* The following 
pi&ure is drawn by a writer*, who to great natu¬ 
ral acutenefs and exterifive information on 
general ftibje&s, adds the advantage of a long 
refidence in the Sugar Colonies, and his fketch 
is adopted as of unqueftionable accuracy by the 
warmeft enemies of the Abolition, f 

<c That Weft India Slaves, whether Frefnch 
or Englifh, are the property cf their matter, 
and transferable by him, like his inanimate 
effects j that in general he is abfolute arbiter of 
the extent and the mode of their labour, and of 
the quantum of fubfittence to be given in return 
for it 5 and that they are difciplined«and puniftied 
at his diferetion, direct privation of life or 
member jsxcepted; thefe are prominent features, 
and fufiiciently known, of this ftate of Slavery. 

<c Nor is the manner in which the labour of 
Slaves is conducted, a matter of lefs publicity* 
Every man who has heard any thing of Weft 
India affairs, is acquainted with the term negro- 

drivers s 

* Crisis of the Sugar Colonies^ p< 8. ’ 

+ See Mr, Dallas’s interesting and very amusing 
“ History of the Maroons/' 
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drivers ; and knows, or may know, that the 
Slaves, in their ordinary field labour are driven 
to their work; and during their work* in the 
ftridl: fenfe of the term, "driven,” as ufed in 
Europe j though this ftatement no more in¬ 
volves an intimation, that in pra&jce the lafh 
is incefiantfy, or with any needlefs frequency, 
applied to their backs, than the phrafe “to 
drive a team of horfes,” imports that the wag¬ 
goner is continually fmacking his. whip. I me 
the ccmparifon merely as deferiptive, and not 
in cenfure of the Weft India fyftem.; with the 
sccufation, or defence, of which, in a moral 
view, my argument, let it be obferved, has no 
rieceflary connexion. It is enough for my 
purpofe, that in point of fa£t, no feature of 
Weft India Slavery is better known, or iefs 
liable to controverfy or doubt, than this efta- 
blifhed method in which field labour is en¬ 
forced. 

“ But a nearer and more particular view of 
this leading chara&eriftic, may bemeceftkry to 
thofe who have never fecn a gang of Negroes at 
their work. 
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t% When employed in the labour of the field, 
as, for example, in halting a cane piece , i. c« in 
turning up the ground with hoes into parallel 
trenches, for the reception of the cane plants, 
the flaves, of both, fexes, from twenty, perhaps 
to fourfcore in number, afe drawn out in a line, 
like troops on a parade, each with a hoe in his 
hand, and clcife to them in the rear is flattened 
a driver, or feveral drivers, in number duly 
proportioned tothat of the ging* Each of thefe 
drivers, who are always the moil a&ive and 
vigorous Negroes on theeftate, has in his hand, 
or coiled round his neck, from which by ex¬ 
tending the handle it can be difengaged in a 
moment, a long thick and flrongly plaited 
whip, called a cart whip , the report of which 
is as loud, and the lafh as fevere, as thofe of 
the whips in common ufe with o 1 ir waggoners, 
and which he has authority to apply at the 
inllant, when his eye perceives an occafion, 
without any previous warning. Thus difpofed, 
their work begins, and continues without in¬ 
terruption for a certain dumber of hours, during 
which, at the peril of the drivers, an adequate 
portion of land mull be holed. 


cc As 
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<c As the trenches/’ (continues our au¬ 
thor), are generally rectilinear, and the whole 
line of holers advance together, it is ne- 
ceffary that every hole or fe&ion of the trench 
Ihould be finifhed in equal time with the 
reft ,* and if any one or more Negroes were 
allowed to throw in the hoe with lefs rapidity 
or energy than their companions in other parts 
of the line, it is obvious that the work of the 
latter muft be fufpendedj or clfe, fuch part of 
the trench as is pafled over by the former, will 
be more imperfe&ly formed than the reft. It 
is, therefore, the bufmefs of the drivers, not 
only to urge forward the whole gang with ftif- 
ficient fpeed, but feduloufly to watch that all in 
the line, whether male or female, old or young, 
ftrong or feeble, work as nearly as polftble ia 
equal time, and with equal effect The tardy 
ftroke muft be quickened, and the languid invi¬ 
gorated, and the whole line made to dress, in 
the military phrafe, as it advances. No 
breathing time, no refting on the hoe, no 
paufe of languor, to be repaid by brifker 
exertion on return to work, can be allowed 
to individuals: All muft work, or paufe to¬ 
gether/' 
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The author afterwards illuftrates the fame 
fadls by the examples of other forts of field 
work, and It is only necefifary to add, that die 
evidence colle&ed by the Committee, as well 
as the accounts of various writers perfonally 
acquainted with the fubjed, would have jufiified 
a much more highly coloured lketch than the 
one here quoted. 

Such being the nature of the Slave Trade, 
from the purchafe, or theft, or plunder of the 
Negroes in their own country, to their diflri- 
bution and fetdement on the Wed Indian farms, 
of which they conftitute the live flock, it is 
obvious that the burden of the argument is 
neceffarily thrown upon thofe who would defend 
fo inhuman, fo unnatural a commerce. We 
proceed fhortly to confidcr the reafonings which 
they have advanced, after remarking in general 
how much they have perplexed one of the 
fhortefl and fimpleft queftions that can be 
dated, by confounding with it topics perfectly 
extraneous j as for example, the chimerical and 
infane projects of emancipation which have been 
adopted in France, to the deflruclion of the 
Europeans, and the lafling miferv of the Ne¬ 
groes themfeIves, and which have, in their 

confequences 
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confequences, furnifhed the friends of the 
Abolition with lome of their moll powerful 
arguments againft the continuation of the 
traffic. 

The defence of the Slave Trade is purfued 
upon two grounds, as it relates either to Africa— 
or to the interefts of the nations engaged In its 
operations. We fhall confider thefe two branches 
of the queftion in their order. 

I. Question of the Slave Trade , as it relates 
to Africa,* 

i. It has actually been maintained, that the 
Slave Trade is necelfary for the civilization of 
Africa, and that the nature of the Negroes 
requires that they fhould be tranfplanted to 
America, and there civilized by main force. 
Of this extravagance the writings of the French 
Colonifts are full; we find fuch topics reforted 
to by an author of no lefs name than Barre St. 
Yenant, and the general pofition, that the 
Negro Slave is happier than the European 
Peafant, has been maintained by almod every 
writer, both French and Englifh, who has de¬ 
fended the traffic. It would be wafting time to 
refute fuch unaccountable doctrines, we fhall 

only 



orily frate the argument in the words of its 
authors, and then give, by way of counterpart, 
the fimilar reafoning which, has been urged to 
exculpate the Spaniards from the charge of hav¬ 
ing treated the native Americans with any fort of 
cruelty .1—The following is M. Bane St. Ve- 
nant’s defence of the Slave Trade. 

u It will hardly be believed that motives of 
<f humanity alone, induced the Spaniards to 
ct procure African Negroes, for the affiftance 
u of the feeble Mexicans in the cultivation of 
tc their colonies.—-Perceiving that the con- 
<c quered people were too weak to endure labour 
u in their native country—then perceiving that 
KS the Negroes, living under a fcorching fun, 
u would find themfelves more agreeably cir- 
€< cumflaneed in a temperate climate—finally 
<( perceiving, that from time immemorial, 
ee flavery fubfifted in Africa, with more horrid 
*■ features than in any other country, they 
u thought it would be rendering them a good 
“ fervice to take them from thence, and make 
u labourers of them.”—(Vid. Colonies Mo- 
u dernes, p. 40.) 

The following is Campomanes’s vindication 
of his countrymen, literally trar.Qated from the 
original Spanifh* 


" The 
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« The author of the c European Settle- 
* c ments,’ has retailed many fables of this kind 
ec againft the humanity of the Spaniards, 
“ whereas, if he had taken the trouble of 
iC reading our annals, he would have found 
* c reafon to admire, rather than to blame. It 
e < it is fair to draw any inference from the con- 
dud: of the Spaniards towards their Slaves 
“ to their treatment of the Indians, it would be 
<f eafy to demonftrate that they excel all other 
“ nations in humanity, and this is in fa£t: uui? 
<c verfally admitted. If any ope can be accufed 
« c of having a&ed with feverity, it was Am- 
broi’e Alfingar, in Terra Firma, a German,who 
<5 came over with a licence from Charles II. and 
<€ he is the only perfon whocan be charged with 
<f cruelty.”—Education Popular, II. 172.) 

2. The defenders of the Slave Trade in 
this country, have not pleaded their caafe 
quite fo high ; they have, hp.weyer, fupported 
its juft ice upon abftrad principles. They have 
maintained that Slavery has in all ages pf the 
world exifted, and that no country has ever 
been difcovered in which traces of it might 
not be found—as if any degree of antiquity or 
univerfality could juftify an atrocious crime: 

they 



they have (may we not fay) impiously taxed 
the bleiTed do&rines of bur holy religion, with 
lending their fan&ion to the infti union-?—as if 
any ingenuity could twift the gofpel of peace, 
and charity, and meeknefs, into a communion 
with the traffic in human fleffi, and the whole- 
fale deftru&ion of innocent life.. But thefe 
arguments in defence of the trade, may fairly be 
thrown into the fame elafs with the declama¬ 
tions juft now quoted in its praife : they prove 
a great deal too much, and have therefore 
been fpeedily abandoned by the more fkilful ad¬ 
vocates of the caufe. 

3. In arguing this branch of the queftion, 
great reliance has been placed upon the man¬ 
ner in which Negroes are procured; it has 
been maintained that the chief fources of the 
fbpply are the w'urs of the native tribes, and 
the peculiar nature of their criminal juris¬ 
prudence. We fhall for the prefent admit, 
that there are no other means of obtaining 
Havesi that no man ever fells his home-born 
Slave, uniefs in cafe of famine; that the Slave 
market on the Coaft, never holds out tempta¬ 
tions fufficiently powerful to encourage kid-?; 
napping in thofe barbarous communities, where 

the 
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the rnofl iffiperfeft form of police fubfifts; 
that, in fnort, no Negroes are ever brought to. 
the traders by the native Merchants, who have 
not either been taken in war, or condemned in 
the courts of juflice to be fold for their crimes ; 
laftly, we fhall admit that there is no impro¬ 
priety in a civilized nation lending its coun¬ 
tenance to the favage practice of condemning 
to perpetual bondage and exile, prifoners of 
war, and perfons accufed of a crime which has. 
no exigence. It is evident that the argument 
for the traffic gains infinitely by all theft gra¬ 
tuitous conceffions,—Yet let us fee in what; 
ftate they leaVe it. 

<c If (Mr. Brougham obftrves *) the Slaves 
captured in war, and the criminals condemned! 
for witchcraft, are fold at a good price, is it; 
not obvious that a premium is held out for the 
encouragement of wars, and of futile accu~ 
fations ? It is faid, that if the Slave market 
were fhut up for ever, the fame wars and accu- 
fations would continue $ with this difference, 
that captives would be butchered, and (cri¬ 
minals put to death. 

No doubt, the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade would neither eradicate war, jior falfe 

* Colonial Policy, vol. II. p. 564. 


accu-* 
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accusations from the States of Africa. To a 
certain degree, both of thefe evils would con¬ 
tinue in that barbarous quarter of the globe, 
becaule both of them are produced by other 
eaufes, as well as by the Slave Trade; by 
other pallions, as well as by avarice. It may, 
however, fairly be eftimated, that more of the 
wars and falfe accufations which keep Africa in 
a ffcate of difcord and barbarifm, are engen¬ 
dered by the temptations of the Slave Market 
than by any other caufe. Does any one deny, 
that the common receivers of ftolen goods en¬ 
courage, beyond any other caufe, the com- 
million of robberies and thefts ? Yet the ex¬ 
pulsion of every common receiver from a 
country (were fuch a thing poffible), would 
ndt abolifh either of thofe crimes. But furely 
nothing could be more abfurd, than to difpute 
the propriety of taking all poffible fteps for 
rooting out fuch pelts of fociety, merely be- 
caufe a complete cure of the evil would not be 
effe&ed by this remedy. 

As to the argument, that maflacres and 
executions would be the confequence of the 
abolition, we may be fure that, for a few cam¬ 
paigns of African warfare, or a few terms of 

the 



the African courts, vi&ories and convictions 
would end in the death of fome men, who 
would otherwife have been fold. This would 
be exaftly the confequence of the previous de«* 
mand for men occafioned by, the trade. It al¬ 
ways takes fome time before the fupply can 
accomodate itfelf to the varied demands of 
any market, whether the variation be that of 
increafe or of diminution* 

No meafure, furely, could be better calcu** 
lated to preferve the lives of wild beafts in any 
.well flocked country, than the prohibition of 
exportation to foreign menageries; yet, for a 
few fcafons, this law would certainly increafe 
the number of animals devoted to death 5 be* 
caufe thofe whofe habits had been formed by the? 
old practice., would continue to hunt, and many 
would flilj hunt fbr amufement, or the gratifi* 
cation of cruel paflions: and as the price of 
wild beads would fall in the home market, men 
would grow carelefs of preferving their lives; 
nay, more being for fome time caught than the 
fupply of the home menageries required, many 
muft of neceflity be lulled. But the fupply would 
foon accommodate itfelf to the kflfer demand $ 
and though fome men continued to hunt for 

‘ paftime, 



paftime, and infinitely fmaller number of beafts 
would be taken and killed than formerly. This' 
cafe is precifely that of the African Slave 
Trade. 

The Abolition of this traffic will diminiffi 
the demand for Slaves by feventy or a hundred 
thoufand. The Slave Trade carried on by the 
Eaft, through Egypt, is extremely trifling. In 
Cairo, which is the Slave market of Egypt;, 
and the entrepot of other countries, there are 
only fold annually from fifteen hundred to two 
thoufand Negroes ; and the price never exceeds 
one hundred crowns, the average being about 
ten pounds fterling ; not above one fifth of the 
price in the Weft Indies, and not one half of 
the price on the Weft Coaft— Sonninls Voyage 
in Egypt, chap, XXXVI,—Report of Com¬ 
mittee 1789, Part VI, — Edwards’ West 
Indies , JL IV, c. 2, 

Befjdes, it is univcrfally admitted, that no 
companion whatever can be drawn between the 
eaftern and weftern Slave Traffic. The treat¬ 
ment of the Negroes in thofe oriental nations 
which employ them as Slaves, is mild and 
gentle : they are ufed entirely for domett ft, and 
even honourable purpofes: they foon acquire 
<' their 
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their freedom with the favour of their mailers, 
and partake as much of the refinement and 
comforts of iociety in which they refide, as our 
menial Negroes do in Europe.— Somiini, chap * 
XXXVI. — Bruce's Travels , voL l. p. 392. 

It is maintained by feme, that the Slave 
Trade, both in the eaft and wefl of Africa, has 
abolifhed the ufe of human flefh, and the 
pradice of human facrifices.— Bruce I. 392. 
But, befides that, this fad appears extremely 
repugnant to the charader of the Negroes, 
which the bell and latefl travellers have given, 
{Park's Travel's , chap. XX. XXL XXII.) 
admitting all the advantage juft now Hated to 
have been gained from the Slave Traffic, do we 
by the inflant Abolition of this Traffic, lofe any 
of the fleps already gained in improving Africa? 
For who can be fo foolifh as to imagine, that the 
Africans, in whatever manner they have been 
civilized, will ever return to their ancient ha** 
bits of canibalifm and human facrifices? Let 
us, then; by abolifhing the trade, fecure and 
carry forward thofe very improvements which 
the trade may have been the means of be¬ 
ginning. 

* The authorities which Mr. Brougham quotes in this 
argument, are all hrenuous defenders of the Slave Trade. 

4. But 
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4. But it is faid, that whatever evils may re - 
fult from the Slave Trade, the Abolition of the 
tommerce by any one nation would not at all be¬ 
nefit the African Tribes j that if Britain were to 
give up all connection with the coaft, other 
Hates, as France and Holland, would take up 
the bufinefs $ and that die Negroes would then 
be tranfported, and enflaved, by the French or 
Dutch inftead of the Britifh. 

The anfwer to this fophifm is fufficiently 
ihort and obvious. If the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade means any thing, it is that the 
importation fcf Negroes into any Britifh Colony 
ihall thereby be prevented, whether in French, 
Dutch, or Britifh vefiels. The fhare of the 
Trade which may fall to France and Hol¬ 
land, upon our giving it up, can only be 
that part which we formerly carried on for 
the fupply of their colonies. The chief drain . 
of Africa is occafioned by the demands of our 
own i (lands, and the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade is intended to ftop up that, drain. But 
further, may not the fame argument be ufed 
by the other nations engaged in the traffic ? It 
has in fa£t been ufed by them~the French and 
THitch Colonifts have repeatedly urged the in¬ 
utility 
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utility of their giving up the Slave Trade, on 
this ground, that it would be immediately en¬ 
grafted by the Britilh; fo that a trade of ini¬ 
quity and ihame is to be fupported to all eter¬ 
nity, becaufe each of the parties engaged in it 
may fay, that the others might continue it !— 
The ufe of the fame argument, at the fame 
time, and in the very fame terms, by all the 
parties, is a complete demonitradon of its ab~ 
furdity. There is a language more becoming 
the public virtue and dignity of this great na¬ 
tion* “ We hav*w been the chief traders, that 
“ is, the ring-leaders in the crime™let tis be 
st the fine to repent, and fet an example of 
u amendment.” 

Having examined the only arguments that 
have ever been invented to palliate the enormi¬ 
ties of the Slave Trade, as they affed the 
African nations; the advocates of the Abolition 
have undoubtedly made out their cafe. For, if 
what is moll improperly denominated a trade 
appears clearly to be a national crime, can 
any thing be urged in its defence upon grounds 
of expediency? Do we vindicate an ad of 
violence $ a cruel, mercenary murder, for ex¬ 
ample, by proving that it has beenr profitable ? 

I f 
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If the wages of national guilt are a fufficient 
vindication of it, let us at lead not lofe the 
benefits of this golden maxim ; let us be con- 
jfiftent with ourfelvts, and employ our navy 
in a general fyftem of piracy upon all the 
Idler powers of Europe—-Or if we are afraid 
of them, let us enrich ourfelves at the ex¬ 
pence of thofe infignificant ftates in Afia, and 
the north of Africa, who fend any veffels to 
fea. The advantages of fuch a fcheme* are in¬ 
finitely more undeniable than any that haye 
ever been afcribed to the Slave Trade by its 

• warmefl advocates i the guilt of the tranf- 
a£tion would be iefs, in the proportion of rob¬ 
bery to torture and murder. 

We fhall, however, fuppofe it poflible that 
the argument againft the iniquity of the Slave 

• Trade has failed, or that the criminality of any 

, meafure is not to be weighed againft its expe¬ 
diency, and we fhall now try the queftion upon 
this ground.—Let us then examine the reafons 

• which have been urged in favour of the traffic 
from its utility to the ftates engaged in it. 
Thefe can only profit by the traffic in two 
ways j by the benefits of the carriage of Slaves-— 
and by the opportunity of fupplying their co¬ 
lonies with hands. 


II. Question 
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II, Question of the Slave Trade as it re¬ 
lates to the Interests of those directly 
engaged in it* 

i. It has been maintained that the African 
Trade opens a wide channel for the beneficial 
inveftmcnt of capital* and that the Abolition 
by fuddenlv throwing out of employment fo 
great a portion of flock, Would give a ferious 
blow to the commercial refources of the 
country. 

In order to anfwer this, it Will be fufficient 
to fhew that the trade does not occupy any con- 
fiderable part of the national capital—-that the 
profits are of the defcription lead beneficial to 
the country, and that the fame capital, if ex¬ 
cluded from this employment, would imme¬ 
diately and eafily find a more advantageous 
vent.' a v 

According to the public accounts laid before 
Parliament from the Cuflom-houfe books, it 
appears that 1 ; the-'Official* value of the exports 
to Africa during ten years, ending 1800, was 
JS 9f3 0 h9 4 b or ^930,194 per annum. The 
average value of the imports from Africa 
c during 



during the fame period, was £ 83,725, leaving 
the fum of £ 846,469, for the capital em ¬ 
ployed in the Slave Trade ; and although we 
ihould allow that the official value is a third lefs 
than the real value of goods, the fum would 
not amount to more than ,£1,128,625, Qr not 
one tkir^fourih part of the average capital 
employed in the exports of the country during 
the fame period of time,—And this is the trade 
which affords a demand for iuch a proportion 
of the National Stock, that its ceffation muff 
Ke attended with the inffantaneous ruin of the 
Britim Commerce. , 

; The profits, pf the .Negro traffic are imiver- 
/ally admitted to be extremely uncertain, and 
are therefore very high in fuccefsful fpecula- 
tipns. This muff be the cafe in all gambling 
trades, the few who fucceed reaping the be¬ 
nefits of the numerous failures. But the returns, 
even in the .molt advantageous tranfa&ions, are 
more flow than thofe of the molt diltant branches 
of foreign commerce. The Slave Trade, 
therefore, draws that part of the national ca¬ 
pital which it employs, to the occupation of 
all others moft uncertain and productive of 
moll remote benefits. The other branches of 
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our traffic ate infinitely more lur^ and pofTefs 
the advantage tiioft of all conducive to the 
public good, that of much quicker returns* 

The commerce which is carried on with 
Africa for her natuM produce, has been uni¬ 
formly increasing fince the beginning' of : the 
laft century; in Ipite of all the dbftades which 
the 'Slave Trade has v conflaritly oppofed to the 
civilisation and culture of that unhappy con¬ 
tinent. The African produce is various, and 
of the defcriptions molt in requefl among oiir- 
felves, > and -the hdtiori$ ! WithWhdm'wb trade. 
Its quantity may be indefinitely augmented in 
proportion to the demand which our capitaMs 
furhifh, and every increafe in that quantity 
muft rieceftarily be attended with an ektenfion 
of civilization/ and a developenient of new 
corkmereia! rCfources. 

But even if no augmentation of the legi¬ 
timate African Trade were to follow the Abo¬ 
lition of the Negro traffic, the vaHous other 
branches of bur foreign commerce^ Which are 
underfiocked with capital, would aiford a ready 
and profitable employment for the r final! r pit« 
tance thrown out of the Slave Trade. Gan any 
one imagine that our powers of extending 0^ 

' u com«^ 



commercial t eftmrces, have fo exa&ly reached 
their utmoft point, that we could devife no 
occupation for one thirty-fifth part of the 
flock now vefted in foreign trade \—-How 
then does, the capital which every year is ra? 
pidly accumulating, End employment in the 
traffic of the next ye^r l Let the difference be¬ 
tween the capitals vefted in . commerce at any 
two periods of pur biftpry be confidered, ; and 
then let it be demanded whether tjie poffeffion 
of new wealth does not bring along with it the fa¬ 
culty of opening hew channels for its^rnployment. 
The ayerag^ of the capital employed in, the ex¬ 
ports pf Great Britain during the three years, end¬ 
ing ijop, was above fifty millions. The fame 
average, during the three years immediately pre¬ 
ceding,, was, lefs than thirty-eight millions and a 
half. How then was employment suddenly found 
for above eleven millions and a half? How could 
the country fuftain the fhock of this fum float* 
ing ip Jts markets in fearch of employment* 
when the fhifting of a tenth part of the fum 
from the Abolition of the Slave Trade, is 
deemed an .experiment. too dangerous to be 
tried ? It may truly be afferted that very, few 
changes ever take place in the political arrange* 


ments 
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meats of the ftate, or in its meafures 6f com¬ 
mercial cecoiiomy, which are not attended with 
a much greater fluffing of capital* than the Abo* 
litionof the Slave Trade, however fudden, could 
have effected in the periods of its greateft 
profperity-!—How much the proportion of that 
traffic to the whole foreign commerce of 4 the 
empire has varied at different periods, may be 
eftimated from this confideration, that in the 
three years, ending 1787, the fum veiled in 
it, amounted to one twenty-fixth part of the 
exports i whereas in the ten years, ending 1 Boo> 
the fame fum did not amount to a thirty-fourth 
part. * 

And here it may be proper to remark the in¬ 
compatibility of the argument, that foreign na¬ 
tions will take up the Slave Trade, if we 
leave it, 0 with the argument that the Abolition 
will throw capital out of employment. From 
whence are thofe nations ^ draw the capital 
which they may throw into the Negro traffic ? 
Certainly every pound that they veil in this 
line, muft: be taken from fome other channel in 
which it was formerly employed, and muft 
leave a blank in that channel. This blank muft 
now be fupplied by a Bririfh pound, formerly 
/ employed 
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.employed in die African Trade* So that the 
argument about difplacing capital, lofes force 
exa&ly in proportion to the ftrength of the 
argument about foreigners benefiting by qur 
Abolition of it. 

It is evident, therefore, that the capital veiled 
in the Slave Trade is extremely trifling j. that no 
method of employing it could he deVifed lefs be¬ 
neficial to country; and that even if it were 
much more extenlive, an eafy and profitable 
opening would be found for it, were the trade 
inftantly abolifhed. 

s. The Advocates of die Slave Trade have 
infilled, with great earneftnefs, on the necef- 
jfity of the Traffic to the fupport of the Britifh 
Kavy. This argument will be beft anfwered by 
examining the proportion of the feamen and 
tonnage employed in the Negro Trade to the 
whole feamen and tonnage employed in our 
foreign commerce—-the proportion of feamen 
and tonnage employed by the capital veiled in 
the Slave Trade, to the Seamen and Tonnage 
employed by an equal capital veiled in 
other branches of traffic—and the proportion 
of the deaths among feamen engaged in the Slave 
Trade, to the deaths among feamen engaged 
in all the other departments of our navigation. 

The 
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The average number of tons engaged in the 
African Trade, during ten years, ending i8qo, 
was 30,995, including the trade between Britain 
and Africa, for goods, being lefs than the fifty 
third part of the tonnage employed in the fo¬ 
reign export trade of Great Britain alone, ex- 
clufive of the trade of Ireland, and of the 
whale coafting trade of the United Kingdoms. 
In 1800 the Shipping beloning to the whole of 
the Britifh Empire was calculated at 1,905,438 
tons 1 of this the tonnage employed in the 
African trade does not amount to a fixty-third 
part. The whole feamen belonging to the empire 
were eftimated at 143,66 1. The number of thofe 
employed in the African trade never amounted to 
a twenty-feventh part of this fum, even including 
the dired African commerce, and taking the whole 
calculation upon the grounds of the higheft pro¬ 
portion of feamen alledged by the Liverpool 
merchants. And this is the trade which fupports 
the Britifli Navy—a trade which employs not 
a fixtieth of our Tonnage—not a twenty-third 
part of our feamen S 

A thoufand pounds employed in the African 
trade requires no more than 30 tons of fhipping, 
according to the average of three years ending 
1800, Employed in the other foreign trade of 

this 
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this country, the fame fum requires above 50 
tone, according to the like average. It is true, 
that an equal capital, employed in the African* 
trade, requires a greater proportion of feamen 
than in any other known traffic; but this is 
eafily explained, by attending to the next 
objed of inquiry, the comparative mortality of 
this and of the other branches of commerce, to 
thofe engaged in them. 

It is well known, that feamen uniformly 
fhew the greateft alacrity to leave Slave lhips 
for men of war, whilft in every other branch of 
trade the very reverfe takes place; this "is a 
ftrong prefumption, at leaft, that the traffic is 
not .remarkably healthy. When king’s lhips 
find it necefiary to take hands from the Negro 
velfels, they frequently fearch whole crews 
without being able to get a man fit for fervice, 
thofe whom they procure are almoft ^always 
cruel and untradable, and feidom free from 
infedious dileafes. But the mufter rolls of 
Liverp >ol and Briftol will be deemed unexcep¬ 
tionable evidence on this point. From thefe it 
appears, that of 12,263 perfons employed in 
the Slave Trade, 2643 are loft in a year; 
whereas of the fame number employed in the 
Weft Inda trade, not above 325 perifh in the 

fame 
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fame time; in other words, th^ Slave Trade is 
above eight times more fatal to the feamen 
employed in it than the Weft India trade, which 
cannot furely be deemed the moil wholefomc 
of all the branches of our foreign commerce *. 
There js no wonder, then, that the African 
trade lhould require a greater proportion of hands 
than the other kinds of traffic j but there is fome 
reafon for wondering that an employment fo 
eminently fatal to our feamen fhould have been 
extolled as the nurfery of th&JBritiih Navy. 

Whether, therefore, we compare the flipping 
and feamen required for the Slave Trade with 
the whole fhipping and feamen of the empire, 
or attend to the relative proportions of tonnage 
fupported by equal capitals in that and in the 
opher kinds of commerce, or view the compa¬ 
rative loft of failors incurred by the profecution 
of this and of the other branches of foreign 
navigation, we fhall be convinced, by plain 
undeniable fatts, that no perfons ever committed 
a greater abufe of language than thofe who 
praife the Slave Trade as ueneficial to the naval 
fqrce of Qreat Britain. 

* The Report of the Committee, 1789, contains a variety 
pf other evidence on this fubje&. See particularly Mr. 
ClarkforPs Letter in Parc II. 
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It has now be«n demonftrated, that the argu¬ 
ments in favour of the African Trade, as dire&Iy 
necdTary either to the commercial interefts or 
to the maritime power of this country, reft 
upon no tenable grounds. , Let us proceed to 
examine whether the only remaining defence 
that has been urged is better founded, 

III. Question of the Slave Trade , as it relates 
to the interests of the West Indian Colonies . 

i. It is aflerted that the labours of Weft 
Indian cultivation cannot be borne by Euro- 
peans; that the conftitutions of the Negroes are 
admirably adapted to the talk and the climate, 
and that they can only be made to work by the 
lafh, in a ftate of flavery. 

We fhall admit all thefe propofitions. and 
what does the argument in favour of the Slava 
Trade gain ? No one is fenfelefs enough to 
propofe that the Colonies fhould be cultivated 
by Europeans, or that the Slaves already fettled 
there, fhould be emancipated $ the queflion is, 
whether any more fhould be imported ? And it 
is furely no anfwer to this, that the Slaves 
already in the iflands are necefTary for their cul¬ 
tivation. The traffic has exifted in defiance of 
every juft principle, in violation of every 

humane 
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humane feeling 5 the fruit of our iniquity has 
been a great and rich empire in America. Let 
us be ^'tisfied with our gains, and being rich, 
let us try to become righteous—not indeed by 
giving up one fugar cane of what we have ac¬ 
quired, but by continuing in our prefent Hate of 
overflowing opulence, and preventing the 
farther importation of Slaves. It is no inno¬ 
vation to abolilh a trade which tends hourly to 
change our fituation—the prefent condition of 
the Colonies can only be maintained by pro¬ 
hibiting any fudden and violent increafe of the 
Slave Population. But it is alleged— 

3. That the importation of Negroes is ne- 
cefiary for keeping up the Hock already on 
hand; in other words, that our treatment of 
thofe men in the Weft Indies continually di- 
jninifhes their numbers, and prevents their 
natural increafe. So that it is juftifiabie to go on 
kidnapping, or purchafing (it matters not 
which), in order to procure a fufficient number 
of men, whom we may murder. We fedl 
not, however, view the queftiont in this light: 
we ihall not at all inquire whether ftich a ground 
of defence is tenable; it will be fufficient to 
prove that there is no neceflity whatever for 
continuing the Steve Trade, in order to fupply 

the 



the vacancies oecafloned by deaths in the Weft 
Indies, but that, on the contrary, the Abolition 
of the Traffic muft neceffarily be attended with 
an immenfe natural increafe of the Negro popu¬ 
lation already in the Iflands. 

The two important iflands of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes contain nearly three fourths of the 
whole Slaves in the Britilh Colonies ; let us 
attend to the hiftory of their population, as 
contained in documents furniflied by the agents 
and governments of thofe iflands, the perfons 
moft hoftile to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

The number of the Negroes in Jamaica ii* 
1768, was 167,000 in 1774 it had increafed 
to 193,000* and in 1787, to 256,000. The 
public returns of importation for the periods 
between 1768 and 1774, and between 1775 and 
1787, when compared with the above ftatement 
of the total increafe, fhew that the average 
annual excels of deaths above births, during the 
whole nineteen years, was only feven-eighths 
per cent.; that the adhial excefs during the 
firft fix of thofe years was more than one per 
cent, s during the laft thirteen years, only three 
fifths per cent., that during the years prior to 
1768, the excefs of deaths was confiderably 

greater 
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greater than it has been fince; that this excefs 
has been constantly dimimlhing, even from 
year to year; that during the thirteen yeais 
ending 1787, hurricanes and want of provihons 
deftroyed above 15,000 Slaves, for which no 
allowance is made in the above e lb mate of the 
excefs of deaths ; and that no allowance is made 
for the deaths among newly imported Negroes, 
occafioned by difeafes contracted on the voyage, 
as well as by the feafoning. There cannot there¬ 
fore remain the fniallefl doubt, that inflead of 
any excefs of deaths above births at this time, 
the natural Hate of the Slave population in 
Jamaica is that of an excefs of births above 
deaths, and that were the importation of 
Negroes immediately to ceafe, the flock already 
in the ifland would not only keep itfelf up, but 
gradually increafe by Breeding, even although 
the treatment of the Slaves were to continue in 
all refpe&s the fame as k has hitherto been. 

From a fimilar comparlfon between the pro- 
grefs of the Slave Population and cfthe im¬ 
portation, in Barbadees, as flated in the public 
accounts, after allowing for the hurricanes of 
1781, it appears that the excefs of deaths above 
births has been conflantly on the decreafe ; that 
in the four years, ending 17 86, this excefs was 
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lefs than one third per cent.; that more than 
this excefs may be accounted for by the expor¬ 
tation of Slaves, which has always taken place 
from the ifland, and which is not eftimated in 
the above calculation, and that no allowance is 
made for the deaths among newly imported 
Negroes, by the difeafes of the voyage and of 
the feafoning. Hence it follows, that the flock 
of Slaves in Barbadoes may be kept up, and 
even increafed by breeding, Were the Slave 
Trade inftantly abolilhed. The lame general 1 
concluflon may be applied to the other iflands, 
as far as we are furniihed witn returns of their 
population and importations j fome of them, 
indeed, are well known to require no fupply 
whatever,- and to truft entirely to the natural 
means of increafing their stock. 

It is admitted, on all hands,, that the dif- 
proportion of the fexes in the imported Slaves, 
is the chief caufe of their flow natural increafe 
in our iflands. This difproportion muft evi¬ 
dently ceafe at the end of one generation front 
the period of the Abolition, and the natural in¬ 
creafe will, after that, go on with redoubled 
velocity. The other caufes which have been 
fpecified as retarding the augmentation, of the 
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Negro Population* are ,l\c mfceHoe difeaies 
imported from Africa by the new Slaves* and 
the effeds arifmg from Icanty food and rigorous 
treatment; the former circumlbmcc muft oh- 
vioully terminate with the trade; the latter, we 
Ihall immediately ffiew, cannot be expeded to 
continue after the Abolition /hall be effe&ed. 

It may therefore be dated, as an undeniable 
truth, drawn from the evidence of public re¬ 
cords, and of documents produced by thole 
,m6ft hoftileto the caufe of the Abolition, that 
if the Skve Trade were inftantiy aboiifhed, arid 
if no reform whatever were to be effedted in the 
laws, manners, and economy of the Weft In¬ 
dies, the flock of Negroes already in the i(lands 
would be kept up, and even gradually increafed, 
by breeding* 

j. But the friends of the traffic proceed a 
ftep .tarther>. and lead us to the real, fbbftantial 
reafon of their defence. The new and under- 
flocked plantations, fay they, could not be 
brought into culture, without farther impor¬ 
tations of Haves* and none of the plans which 
have been, formed for the extenfion of Weft 
Indian property, by clearing tracks of woody 
country, could be realized, were the fupply df 
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Negroes (lopped. It is, indeed, impoffible to 
deny this pofition. But the reader of the fore¬ 
going pages is intreated to confider, whether 
the advocates of the Abolition lie under any 
neceflity of proving that the traffic is beneficial 
io no one clafs of the community, in order to 
make out their cafe again ft its continuance. 
If they have proved its radical iniquity in the 
ampleft fenfe of the word—if they have (hewn 
that thofe a&ually engaged in it might find 
various innocent methods of employing their 
capital, with much more fafetv to themfelves, 
and far greater benefit to the country—if they 
have demonftrated that the trade is not in the • 
fmalleft degree rieceflary for maintaining the 
Well: Indian Colonies in their prefent (late of 
(plendid opulence, and, of confequence, that 
no injury can rtfult from its Abolition to the 
wealth already acquired by the planters: is it 
not a mod extravagant demand to require that 
, they (hould admit the propriety of fupporting 
fuch a commerce, merely becaufe feme men 
have built upon the hopes of its continuance, 
their expe&ations of acquiring or in£reafing 
. their fortunes ?-~-Surely it is abundandy fuf- 
ficient to have proved that the termination of 
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by far the mod criminal traffic which men ever 
carried*on, .will be attended with no injury to 
ihterefts already in exiftence, although it fhould 
be admitted that the profpedts of a few indi¬ 
viduals may be difappointed by the change. 

But we are told that thofe perfons will be 
injured who have purchafed plantations, with 
the view of extending their cultivation. They, 
however (as Mr. Brougham remarks*), cc are 
only fubjeded to the want of what they might 
■otherwife have gained, or at the utmoft to a 
trifling ..inconvenience. They dill poflefs an 
equivalent for their purchafe-money. If they 
are not fatished with the flow accumulation by- 
means of natural increafe, they may fell again, 
and remove their dock to another channel. 
They cannot now fulfil their expedations of 
acquiring a, rapid fortune by clearing the land, 
becaufe the price of negroes will rife, or ra¬ 
ther, for fome years, there will be no poffi- 
bility of purchafing flaves. But this is no 
real or abfolute lofs which can juftify their de¬ 
mands of an equivalent. Suppofe that the 
Britifli Cabinet were difpofed to annul the 
Methuen treaty * would it be neceffary firft 

* Col Policy, vol.II. page 493. 
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to conjult all thofe merchants who, on the 
faith of it, |!iad removed to Portugal, or fettled 
a correfpondence with that country, or veiled 
their flock in French wines, or bought wool¬ 
lens to fupply the market of Lifbon ? Or, 
fuppofe that the Eaft Indian monopoly were 
abolifhed, would the holders of India flock 
have a claim for indemnification; or would 
the capitalifls, who had laid out their money 
in lhares of Eafl India vefTels, or in loans to 
captains and traders, have a right to demand 
compenfation ? But thefe cafes are much 
more favourable to fuch claims than the one 
which we are confidering. Suppofe that a 
number of capitalifls have veiled their flock in 
the three per cents . at the end of a long war, 
from the full confidence that the value of the 
funded property will in a few months rife 
twenty or thirty per cent, $ if the national ho¬ 
nour is infulted, muft all thofe ftoekholders be 
indemnified for their probable difappointment, 
before a war can be proclaimed ? And can any 
flain be fo deep on the honour and the cha¬ 
racter of the country, as the fupporting of a 
traffic founded in treachery and blood ? Can 
any meafure attended with partial lofs or dif- 
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appoint merit, be in its e Hence more juft and 
necefiary than the immediate wiping out of io 
foul a pollution? Can any policy be more 
contemptible than that which would refufe its 
fan&ion to fuch a meafure, for fear of difap* 
pointing thole men who had arranged their 
plans with the hopes of fattening upon the 
plunder of the public charader and virtue V* 

The ftock which is gradual!/ accumulated 
in the mother country, always finds new chan* 
riels of employment, although the population 
iacreafts much more (lowly than the Have 
population of the colonies will increafe, after 
the new importations are flopped. How 
then fihould the augmented wealth of colonial 
proprietors fail to obtain employment, when 
the field both of the colonics and the mother 
country-*-the colonial commerce, • and all the 
foreign trade of Europe* are open to it ? 

4. The laft: hold to which the advocates of 
the Slave Trade have had recourfe, is the right 
of the colonial legiflatures.—Admitting every 
thing which can be urged againft the traffic, 
they obferve, the Abolition of k belongs to 
the colonies themfelves, and not to the Britilli 
o 2 Parlia* 



Parliament, in which they are not repre- 
fenced.—This argument will, however, be 
fufHciently refuted, if we examine the founda¬ 
tion of the claim as a matter of right, and 
the probable confequence in point of fad, 
which will refult from the admifllon of it. 

The power of legiflating for the Colonies has 
uniformly been exercifed by Parliament from 
their firft fettlement to the prefent time * and 
the objed of the laws thus made has frequently 
extended to matter of, mere municipal regu¬ 
lation, as for example, the 5 George II. cap. 7. 
concerning the recovery of debts. In the Ame¬ 
rican war this right of Parliament was objeded 
to, in fo far only as-regards taxation, and if 
we wifned to ftate, in the moft ample terms, 
the general power of the mother country over 
the colonial commerce, we fhould have recourfe 
to feveral of the manifeftoes publifhed by the 
North Americans during the rebellion. The 
declaratory ad, which afferted the parliamentary 
right of legiflation in all cafes whatfoever, was 
only modified by 18 Geo. TIL cap. i2 ? in fo 
far as regarded taxation, and even the right of 
colonial taxation was exprefsly referred, 
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e< wherever it might be expedient to exercife it 
for the regulation of commerce/' 

The flatutc 7 & 8 Will. III. cap, 22. fee. 9, 
therefore, which declares <c all laws made by the 
** colonies void, if repugnant to Englifh ftatutes 
tc extending to or naming them," remains to this 
day in full force. Independent, indeed, of thefe 
considerations, we may remark the eflential fub- 
ordination of all colonial eftablifhments, in the 
difeuffion of the mod important imperial af¬ 
fairs ? Does the Slave f ade intereft the colo¬ 
nies more than the queftion of peace and war, 
which fo often recurs ? and is any colony ever 
confulted on iuch a difeuffion? 

. But it is of more importance to obferve, that 
in the nature of things the mother country alone 
can reafonably be expe&ed to abolilh die Slave 
Trade. No aflfembly compofed of Planters, 
and fitting in a Slave Colony, will ever, to the 
end of time, think for one moment of touching 
the traffic. Can we expe& k? Can we blame 
the perfons compofing fuch bodies for their 
obftinate adherence to that fyftem which ancient 
habits and prejudices, and the zeal of fome in-* 
temperate men in attacking them, and the 
condud of others, fignalized by an infane and 
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unprincipled love of change, have eonfpired 
to render venerable in the eyes of every 
Weft Indian. If every found reafon did not 
concur to teach us the folly of entertaining fuch 
hopes, we might at oncp be convinced by a 
Tingle confide ration. How many independent 
legiflatures are there in the Weft Indies ? Let 
it be admitted that a few colonies relinquifh the 
trade $ can it be fuppofed that every other will 
join them, when the partial abolition in one 
fettlement renders the continuance of it more 
profitable to the reft? Yet if any one colony rc~ 
fufe to concur, the fame dodrines of colonial 
fupremacy muft render the forcing of the meafure 
upon that one, as unjuftifiable as the univerfal 
violation of the colonial rights. In fad, the 
colonial affemblies and the planters haye Ipoken 
very plainly upon thefe matters, and given us a 
full view of what may be expeded from their 
deliberations on the Abolition. To go no 
farther back than the year 1799,'the petitions 
of the Britifh Weft Indian Ifiands to Parliament 
contain the moll open and explicit avowal of 
the rooted determination of the Planters and 
Afiembiies co Jopport the Slave Trade for ever. 
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as an integral part of the colonial fyftem. The 
tenor of thefe addrefTes clearly evinces the 
abfurdity of trufting the moil trivial branch 
of the difeufiion to the colonies 3 and, that 
any one fhould have been found ihoughtlefs 
enough, after fuch declarations, to propofe 
leaving the whole matter to the decifion of the 
Planters, would be aftonilhing, upon any other 
queftion than the prefent. 

Whether, therefore, we confider the rights 
of Parliament, or the probability of the Colonies 
themfelves undertaking the neceflary duty, we 
mull: equally be convinced, that the former 
alone can be entrufted with the final difeufiion of 
this important queftion. 

j. Having by the foregoing ftatements ex~ 
pofed the total infufHciency of the arguments 
which the advocates of the Slave Trade urge 
in its defence, we are now to confider the diredfc 
efte&s of the traffic upon the wealth, the man¬ 
ners, and the fecurity of the Weft Indian Co¬ 
lonies. 

That the induftry of a free man working for 
himfelf, or, which is the fame thing, for hire* 
is much more productive than the labour of a 
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Slave toiling for a matter, is a proportion fo 
eafily deduced from every principle of human 
nature, and lb uniformly confirmed by the ex¬ 
perience of all countries, as to require no illuf- 
tration in this place. It may be proper, how¬ 
ever, merely to copy the ftatement of the 
Affembly of Grenada refpe&ing the compara¬ 
tive efficacy of the induftry which a Negro 
exerts for himfelf, and of the work which is 
extorted from him by the lafh of the driver. 

“ Out of crop time it is the general pra&ice 
ic to allow the Slaves one afternoon in every 
* f week, which, with fuch hours as they chufb 
“ to work on' Sundays, affords them time 
<c amply ftifficient for the cultivation of their 
t€ own provifi on grounds j and it is to be ob- 
t€ ferved, that although the Negroes are al- 
** lowed the afternoon only of a day in every 
€C week, yet a Negro will do as much work 
€ * in that afternoon , when employed for his 
** own benefit , as in a whole day , when em- 
€C ployed in his master's serviced' —Report 
of Committee, 1789, Part III, Grenada and St, 
Kite’s Anfwers to Query 9. 
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It-follows mod clearly, from this pofition, 
that the nearer a Slave is permitted to approach 
the condition of a voluntary labourer, in gentle- 
nefs of treatment, and comfortable accommo¬ 
dation, the more productive will his work be¬ 
come. A date of defpair, not of indudry, is 
the never-failing confequence of fevere chaf- 
\ifement, and the condant repetition of the 
torture only ferves to blunt the fenfibility of the 
nerves, and difarm the punifliment of its terrors^ 
The body is injured, and the mind becomes as 
little willing, as the limbs are able to exert. 
Bad food, fcanty fupport of every kind, con- 
ftant expofure to the extremities of the weather, 
mud weaken the drength and exhauft the con- 
ditution even of a Creole Negro. Want of 
reft, which thofc men can bear, or appear to 
bear, with miraculous indifference, mud ere 
long wear them out. Both their bodies and 
their minds mud fooner become incapable of 
labour than thofe of voluntary workmen, who 
have conftantly before them the ftrongeft pof- 
fible motives to activity; and whilft compli¬ 
cated ill ufage is rapidly deftroying the livej of 
the fufferers, it mud evidently dimmifh the 
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productive powers of the exertions which the 
furvivors continue to make. 

The faCts which have repeatedly been laid 
before the world, prove to a demonftration the 
truth of thefe remarks. It is eftablifhed beyond 
all doubt, that the moft unprofitable planta¬ 
tions are not always thofe of which the foil is 
unfruitful or incommodioufly fituated, but uni-’ 
formly thofe which are cultivated by Negroes 
fubje&ed to a cruel and ftingy fyftem of ma¬ 
nagement j that the moft laborious duty is per¬ 
formed by the beft fed and moft indulged Haves$ 
that the more nearly the Negro is permitted 
to approach the condition of freedom in his 
enjoyments, his privileges, and his habits, the 
more alacrity does he Anew in performing the 
talk afiigned to him. Yet, in fpite of this uni¬ 
form experience, fo few experiments have been 
tried of the mild and profitable fyftem of ma¬ 
nagement, that thofe plantations into which it 
has been introduced are pointed out as remark¬ 
able. The exception to the general rule is not 
found in that eftate, of which the proprietor 
prefers the commiflion of cruelty and injuftice to 
£ he purfuit of his evident advantage, but in that 
eftate, of which the owner or fuperintendant pur- 
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fues the eaileft and moil profitable fyftem of 
management, notwithstanding its moral re&i- 
tude. There appear, then, to be certain bad prin¬ 
ciples inherent in the human heart, certain blind 
paffions and movements of caprice, which con- 
ftantly impel men, in certain circumftances, to 
aline of conduct as obvioufly inconfiftent with 
their interefb as repugnant to their duty. 

It is not the intention of thefe obfervations 
Jo infinuate any thing againft the Weft Indian 
Planters, a dais of men, whole general refpec- 
tability is equal to their wealth.—But the details 
of their eftates, and the whole management of 
their Slaves^ are certainly committed to another 
order of fociety, extremely different in their 
character and habits. The overfeers of plan¬ 
tations, whofe interefts are not immediately 
affedled by the ftate of the concern, are 
furely not the men moft likely to be careful of 
th.e Negroes, ib long as the blanks occafioned 
by their bad management can be fpeedily (ap¬ 
plied at the expence of their matters. Some 
plan is therefore necefiary to attrad the atten¬ 
tion of proprietors, and fix it ftcadiiy upon 
their beft interefts. Both they and their over¬ 
feers are moll likely to be roufed by that 
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meafure which prevents the importation of new 
Slaves, 

If this grand reformation is once adopted, 
there needs no farther interference with the 
ftrudure of Colonial fociety, or the con¬ 
cerns of the Weft Indian proprietors.— 
Every man may now be left to purfue his 
own intereft in his own way. Few will con¬ 
tinue fo infane as to maltreat and work out their 
ftock, when they can no longer fill up the 
blanks "bccafioned by their cruelty, or their 
inhuman "and fhort-fighted policy. A great 
increafe of wealth, and a rapid augmentation 
of the Negro population, -wili be the confe- 
quence of this milder fyftern j for every,pro¬ 
prietor of Slaves will attend to the breeding, 
as the only method by which his ftock can be 
recruited, or his cultivation extended. The na¬ 
tural fecundity of the Negroes maybe gathered, 
not only from their hiftory in Africa, but flill 
more ftrikingly from the eftimates given in the 
Report of 1789, by which it appears, that, 
tinder all forts of bad treatment, their numbers 
were kept up naturally in almoft all the iflands. 
The efteds of a milder treatment may eafily 
be imagined $ and if fads were neceflary to de- 
feribe thofe efteds, we might refer to the ftate- 
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merits of Mr. Jefferfon, in his celebrated work 
on Virginia. The experience of the United 
States lias diftinctly proved that the rapid mul¬ 
tiplication of the Blacks in a natural way, will 
inevitably be occafioned by prohibiting their 
importation. 

In a very few years all the Negroes in the 
Weft Indies will be Creoles, and all the inafters 
will treat them with kind indulgence, for their 
own fakes. The enormous expence of new 
fupplies (the greateft of all the burthens at 
prefent impofed on the Planter) will be intirely 
faved i the increafe of Negroes by breeding 
will, on each eftate, be in proportion to the 
accumulation of the proprietor’s capital, and 
will, at the, fame time, furnifh the means of 
bellowing that capital to moft advantage, by 
clearing new grounds ; the labour of the whole 
Negroes will be much more productive, and 
will, in feme degree, referable the induftry 
of freemen ; the Negro character will be im¬ 
proved j the way will be paved for the intro¬ 
duction of talk work, already known in feme 
of the South American Colonies, where the 
fupply of Slaves is very fcanty, and their'treat¬ 
ment proportionally mild. The manners of the 
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other clafies will alfb be ameliorated 5 the non- 
refidence, fo much to be lamented at prefent, 
and the want of women, fo fatal to the Co¬ 
lonial character, will gradually wear out; the 
flru6ture of Welt Indian fociety will more and 
more refemble that of the compa£t, firm, and 
refpedtabie communities which compofe the 
North American States. 

The cruel treatment of the Slaves, is as Un¬ 
favourable to the fecurky, as to the wealth of 
the Weft Indies. 

In llridt conformity to thofe general princi¬ 
ples which the beft writers upon the human 
charadter have fo f'uccefsfully explained, and 
in broad defiance of all the abfurd aflertions, fb 
confidently made by the apologifls of the Weft 
Indian policy, it has been proved, by the united 
teftimony of all the authors whole opportu¬ 
nities of information are molt extenfive, that 
the pronenefs of the Negroes to revolt, is in 
exadt proportion to the cruelty and parfimony 
of their mailers. The hiftory of the Dutch 
colonies, con trailed with that of the Spanifh 
and Portugueze fettlements, and (we may 
add) the hillor^ of the Spanilh and Por¬ 
tugueze fettlements, contrafted with that of 
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all the others, furnifhes abundant proofs of this 
ftatement, in itfelf fo extremely probable, that 
it requires fcarccly any fupport from experience 
to gain belief. In all rebellions, the planta¬ 
tions where the flaves were treated with moil 
indulgence have ftiifered the leaft from the 
fury of infurredbion; and, on the contrary, 
thofe eflates have generally been the hotbeds 
of the rebellion, or the fir ft objedls of its 
attack, where the overfeer was cruel, and the 
mailer avaricious or needy; where, of confe- 
quence, the flaves were hard-worked, fcantily 
provided with neceflaries, and feverdy or un- 
juftly puniihed. 

Upon this point let us hear Mr. Malouet, an 
old Colonial Magiftrate, flrongly attached to 
the Slave -fyftem.. l ie deferibes the bad treat¬ 
ment of the Negroes in the Dutch fbttlements 
as the main caufe of the rebellions' fo frequent 
in thofe parts, and illuftrates the pofition from 
a variety of fadts which came within his per- 
fonal knowledge. <c What a delightful re- 
cf flexion,” (fays he, after expatiating upon 
the good -management of fomc Surinam plan? 
teys) a What a delightful reflexion for a feeling 
:<r and humane mafter to reap the reward of 
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€t his virtuous conduct! For the Planters of 
cf whom I am fpeaking have their eftates 
* c covered with a numerous population - of 
€ - Slaves* who are affe&ionately attached to 
u their families—who are never known to re- 
cc be!—and exterminate the infurgent Negroes 
* e as often as they approach the.Plantations 
This fad* it muft be remembered, is ftated 
with regard to the Colony, which, of all others, 
has fuffered mod: conflantly from Negro rebel¬ 
lion and defertion, and which has been, more 
than any other, the fcene of domeftic cruelty 
and oppreflion. 

But the dangers arifing to the fecurity of the 
Colonies from the large proportion which the 
imported Africans bear to the whole Black 
population, equally deferve our fericus attention. 
It requires no argument to prove that the 
newly imported Slaves muft be infinitely more 
dangerous to the peace of the community than 
thofe who have been born in the iflands. Whe¬ 
ther the Africans, partly ftolen, partly pur • 
chafed (if there can be fuch a thing as buying 
human beings with a price), were originally 

* Mem. fur les Col. tom v. pallira, efpecially p. 152. 
and tom iu. p. 116. 
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free or enflaved in their own country,, it is 
manifeft that the forcible tranfportation of thofe 
men is a mifery hoe to be deferibed, and their 
exile an affliction which mufl embitter the 
reft of their lives; and furely, the difference 
of climates and the exchange of a life of indo¬ 
lence for one of mod fevere labour, is a fuffi- 
cient grievance in itfelf to infpire them with 
the utmoft averfion for their new fituation, 
even if their baniihment had been voluntary. 
Although we fhould admit every extravagant af- 
fertion which has been made with refped to the 
entire felicity of the Slaves in the Weft Indies, 
we muft be convinced that this picture of hap- 
pinefs can only apply to the lot of Creoles ; for 
the blifs of a (late of Paradife or Elyfium forced 
upon a fentient being againft his will, amounts 
exadtly to a contradiction in terms. 

Accordingly, what we might expect has 
uniformly happened^ the imported Negroes 
have been the firft to promote rebellion, and at 
all times the mod refractory and difeontented 
Slaves. To keep them in order, as well as to 
teach them work, all the refources of the cruelty 
that forms the main fpring of the Slave fyftem, 
have been exhaufted. And even this feverity of 
£ itfelf 



itfelf is infufficient ; for in has been found necef- 
fary to incorporate the newly arrived Africans 
v/ith the old flock, by degrees; never filling a 
plantation with too great a number of the former, 
and difperfmg them carefully among the latter, 
for the fake of fecurity and difcipline. Notwith- 
Handing all thefe precautions, the fpirit of adven¬ 
ture has always proved fufliciently flrong to in- 
creafe very rapidly the numbers of the new hands 
In proportion as the facilities of the African trade 
have been great, and the capital turned to the 
Colonial agriculture extenfive, the i(lands have 
been filled with hordes of native Africans, until, 
in fame cafes, the numbers of bad fubjecls were 
fo much and fo quickly augmented, while the 
necedary proportion of the Creoles was of courfe 
decreafing, that extenfive and fatal rebellion 
has been the lamentable confeqnence. As the 
arge (locks, fmail profits, and pecuniary incum¬ 
brances of the Dutch Planters, have rendered 
their Slaves remarkable for bad treatment, and 
continual though • partial infurredlicn or defer- 
tion, the unexampled rapidity with which the 
French Colonies were peopled during the ten 
years previous to the Revolution, produced, in 
all the fined parts of thole fcttlements, fo fatal 
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a difproportion between the two kinds of Ne¬ 
groes, as has (hakea the whole Well Indian 
^ydem from its foundation, and rendered its ex- 
fence a matter which many enlightened men 
rather wifh for than expeft. The hiilory of 
the French Colonies furniflies as fatal a leflfon 
of the evils arifing from the difproponion of 
Creoles to imported Slaves, as the hiilory of 
the Dutch Settlements exhibits a picture of the 
evils arifing from the habitual fcverity and 
oppreflion of the mailers. 

The following Hate meats, ext rafted from the 
work formerly quoted *, contain a fufficiently 
preciJe demonstration that the two great caufes 
of the Revolution in St- Domingo have been— 
the rapid importation of Negroes during the pre¬ 
vious years, and the extreme ill treatment of the 
whole llock of Slaves in that ill-fated colony. 

tf The authors of the Encyclopedic Me- 
tkodique ellimate the Negro population of 
St. Domingo in 1775 at three hundred thoufand, 
after making allowance for the falfity of the 
returns, which were only two hundred and forty 
thoufand and ninety- five.— Econ. Polit* et 
Jliplom. topi. II. p. 140. 
f Brougham’s Colonial Policy, vol. ii. p. 532. 

The 
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The whole of the article of St. Domingo is 
to be found in Ricaril * Traite da Commerce 3 
tom. Ill . p . 692 ; fo that either he is the author 
mentioned in the Encyc. Method, or he has 
borrowed from, that author* or from the En¬ 
cyclopedic. 

Jeffreys* in his Weft Indian Atlas* gives the 
Negro population in 1764 at two hundred and 
fix thoufand, 

Malouet ftates the numbers in 1775 at three 
hundred thoufand. Mem. stir Its Colonies 
IV. 117 5 evidently making allowance for conr 
ctalments. 

fteckar fta es the number in 1779 at two 
hundred and forty-nine thoufand and ninety- 
eight. Finances * tom. III. chap . 13. 

It is fair to conclude* from thefe authorities* 
that in 1775 the official returns of Negroes in 
St. Domingo made the number amount to two 
hundred and fifty thoufand. It was about four 
or five years after this period that the great 
importation began* which continued till the 
Revolution. 

According to the official returns* the im¬ 
portation for the year 1787 was thirty thoufand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine 3 and in 1788 
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twenty-nine thoufand five hundred and fix.— 
Rapport a l'Assemble Legislative , 5790; 
and Edwards's St. Domingo , Appendix. 

The average export from Africa, in French 
vcflels, about the fame time* was reckoned at 
twenty thoufand.— Edwards's JFest Indies , 
Book IF. chap. 2 ; Report of Com. 1789, 
Part IF. But the French ftate, themfelves, 
that of the forty thoufand exported from Africa 
by Britain* only thirteen thoufand three hundred 
are retained in the Britifh Weft Indies.— 
Report of Com. 1789, Part FI. If this is 
accurate, the greater part of the remaining 
twenty-fix thoufand feven hundred mu ft go to 
the French If!ands. 

Malouet ftates the annual importation of 
Negroes into St. Domingo, in French veflels, 
at above eighteen thoufand * and the importa¬ 
tion by the Britifh traders at twelve hundred 
and fifty. This ftatement was written in 1775, 
and republifhed in 1802; but no alteration 
appears to have been made on this pafiage.— 
Mem. sur les Col. IF. 150. The average 
export of France from Africa, is given at 
thirty thoufand for 1786, 1787, and 1788, 

by Arnould .—Balance de Commerce , Fart II. 
Sect . IIL And Barre St. Venant gives 

the 
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the importation between 1788 and 1791, (that 
is, in two years,) at fixty thoufand .—Colonicti 
Mo Jena:*, p. 81. 

Ik then, we confider the period from 1775 
to 1790 as divided into two periods, one end¬ 
ing 1780, and the other ending 1790, we may 
reckon the average importation of the fir ft 
period at fifteen thoufand, on the loweft com¬ 
putation, and the average importation of the 
fecond period at aboat twenty-fix thoufand. 
The numbers in 1784 had only inereafed to 
two hundred and ninety ~fc veil thoufand and 
feventy-nine, according to the official return.—* 
Laborie, Coffee-planter, Appendix , Art. IF. 
The returns for 1789 give this number at four 
hundred and thirty-four thoufand four hundred 
and twenty-nine. But this is fairly aferibed by 
Laborie to the alterations in the mode of ob¬ 
taining thefe. It is utterly impoftible to con¬ 
ceive that there could have been in five years 
an increofe of a hundred and forty thoufand. 
Yet fome have raflily averted, that the num¬ 
bers of the St. Domingo Negroes were inereafed 
by a hundred and fifty thoufand during the five 
years ending 1790, evidently comparing the 
loofe returns of 1734 and .1785—with the 

more 
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more accurate enumerations of 1789 and 1790, 

—IFimpffin , Let. XX FI I. 

Let us, however, in the firil plare, admit 
Jiis inlpe< 5 tion of the returns to be always an 
equally fur criterion. The returns for 1790 
give four hundred and fifty-five thoufand as 
the total number of the Slaves.— La'boric* 
Appen.; JVimpffen , Let, XXVIIL ; Ed- 
xvard$’s St. Domingo , Appen. dnd Cdap. I. ; 
Earre St Vcnant y Col. Mod. p. 102.; Met- 
Ibuet , <§v. Morfe has indeed {American 

Geography) flated this number at fix hundred 
thoufand, and Laborie at five hundred thou¬ 
fand ; but thefe fiatements proceed upon rough 
calculation of tlienumbers probably omitted even, 
in the moft accurate return's; and that of Morfe 
is in all probability much exaggerated. We 
are therefore to confine ourfelves entirely to the 
official number of four hundred and fifty-five 
thoufand, and to compare this with the official 
number, two hundred and fifty thoufand, of the 
year 1775. 

We have here, then, a total increafe of two 
hundred and five thoufand Negroes in fixteen 
years. But according to the progrefs of the 
importation, and the natural progrefs of the 
population, the natural and forced increase 
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combined ought to have been much greater. 
Suppofe that, by the natural mode, no increafc 
ought to have taken place, and that the pro¬ 
pagation only balanced the mortality, both in 
die original frock of 1775, anc * * n every lub- 
fequent increafe by importation, the total in- 
creafe of the firft fix years, admitting that there 
were two males to every female imported, and 
that no account of the odd males is to be kept, 
fraould have been fixty thoufand; and of the 
fecond period, (ten years) on the lame fuppo- 
litions, about a hundred and feventy-four thou¬ 
fand : and the whole increafe fhould have been 
about two hundred and thirty-four thoufand, or 
above twenty-nine thoufand more than the ac¬ 
tual hicreafe. 

But this difference is evidently much lefs 
than the truth; for no account has been taken 
of five thoufand male Negroes annually im¬ 
ported during the firft fix years, and eight 
thoufand fix hundred and fixty-four during the 
laft ten. In order to corre< 5 t the calculation, 
we fhall fuppofe that one death in twenty of the 
population is a fair efrimate for the Weft Indian 
climate, being much more than in the worft 
climates of Europe. It may eafily be computed, 
that at die end of the fixteen years, there would 
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remain, of the odd males imported during that 
period, above eighty thoufand. 

Befides, no account has been taken of the 
fuperior accuracy with which the returns were 
made at the end of the period under confide 
ration. This circumftance mult evidently in" 
creafe the difference dill farther. For we find, 
that during nine years ending 1784, the total 
numbers had only increafed from two hundred 
and fifty thoufand to two hundred and ninety- 
feven thoufand; whereas, fuppofmg the pro¬ 
pagation only to have kept up the flock, the 
importation during that period jfhould have 
produced an augmentation of a hundred and 
twelve thoufand at lead. Inflead, therefore, 
of a difference of a hundred and nine thoufand, 
in the whole period of fixteen years, we may 
fafeiy conclude, that there was a difference of 
nearly a hundred and forty, or that the common 
good treatment experienced by the lower orders 
of the mod unhealthy countries in the world, 
would have produced on the population of St. 
Domingo an increafe greater, in the proportion 
of fevento four, than the increafe which actually 
took place during the fixteen years of great im¬ 
portation. 
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The nature of the treatment experienced by 
the Negroes in that ifland, may from this ftace¬ 
ment eafily be eftimated. But fevcral calcu„ 
lations have been pre fen ted to us, direftly con¬ 
firming the fame pofition, and' demonftrating, 
that the cruelty or hard ufage of the French 
Colonifts was extreme. The general Hate-’ 
ments of the report of 1789, upon the treat¬ 
ment experienced by the Slaves in all the French 
iflands, is dccifive of this point. We rhay add 
the particular tefdmony of two able men, who 
drew their obfervations from perfonal know¬ 
ledge. Baron Wimpfren (Lett res. No. 
XXV.) ftates, that of the Negroes imported' 
into St. Domingo, twenty per cent, die during 
the firft year, while only five per cent, are born; 
and of the ft’ five, one infant dies of the tetanus 
in the firft fortnight. M. Malouet fays that it 
requires from four to five thoufand births, 
befides the annual importation of eighteen thou¬ 
fand Slaves, to keep up the ftock ; and that the 
only total addition is the contraband with the 
Englifh Iflands .—Essui sur Si. Domingnc> 
p. 148, fyseqq. —Thus, according to Wimpffen, 
the deathis among the imported Negroes are 
about five times more numerous than among the 
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people of any other country, and the births five 
times lefs numerousj and according to Malouet, 
the mortality of the whole Rock is between two 
and three times greater than that of the natives 
of any other country on earth—a fufflcient com¬ 
mentary upon the boafted humanity of the 
Planters in the French I Rands, and a uleful 
le/Ibn upon the profits of the Slave Syfixm.” 

Such has been the hi Rory of the Negro 
population in St. Domingo, and fuch the Reps 
by which the Slave Trade prepared the fociety 
in that unhappy ifland for all the naileries of a 
j’ervile war. If nothing but a tranfient rebellion 
had been the confequencc cf that unnatural Rate 
of things which the rapid importation and cruel 
treatment of the Negroes brought about—if the 
French had been fuccefsful in their attempts 
to reftore the dominion of civilized men in the 
revoked fetdement—Rill the ineffable horrors 
of the fourteen years during which the conteft 
raged, would have juRified us in viewing with 
increafed antipathy the African Slave Trade, the 
caufe of fo many wide fpread calamities.—The 
predictions of thofe who foretold that infurredtion 
was the natural confequence of the Negro impor¬ 
tation, would have been abundantly verified; 
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they would have had full reafbn for reminding 
us how accurately they had foretold even the 
manner in which that caufe of rebellion mull 
operate, and for once more railing their voice 
againft a fyftem which during the very dif- 
cufiion of its merits, was giving fuch tremendous 
proofs of its deftru&ive power. But, unhappily, 
the events' of the Negro War have led to a 
revolution, complete, and in all appearance 
permanent; connected with the Slave Trade 
more nearly than as a warning example; and 
calculated to prefcribe, with more than the 
force of a mere argument, the necelfity of in- 
ffantly abolifhing that deftrudtive commerce. 

In the middle of the Slave Colonies, almolt 
within the vifible horizon of our largeft illand, a 
commonwealth of lavage Africans is at this mo¬ 
ment efbablifhed, infpiredwith irrcconcileable en¬ 
mity to all that bears the name of Negro Bondage, 
and a rooted horror of that fuhordinare Hate which 
their efforts have enabled them to ihake off. 
Does any one imagine that the Slaves of Jamaica 
are ignorant of the proud fuperiority of their 
free brethren on the oppofite Ihore ? Is it pro¬ 
bable that they now kifs with more devotion than 
$ver, the chains which their fellow Slaves in the 
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next fettlement have triumphantly broken ? 
Admitting that our Colonies are fife from the 
rifk of being attacked by the new Negro Power, 
—an attack which in all probability would be 
joined by every difcontented, and every newly 
imported Slave-—is not the condant example of 
the neighbouring ifland a fufficient reafon for 
deprecating, beyond every thing, the mal-treat¬ 
ment of Slaves, the difproportion of %vhites, 
the increafe of unfeafoned Negroes, which are 
the neceflary confequences of continuing the 
African Trade ? When the enemy's forces are 
befieging you, is it prudent to excite mutiny in 
your garrifon, and to admit into the heart of 
your fortrefs the bed allies that your enemy 
has ?—When the fire is raging to windward, is 
it the proper time for ftirring up every thing that 
is combudibie in your warehoufes, and throwing 
into them new loads of materials dill more 
prone to explofion ? Surely, furely, thefe mod 
obvious confiderations, need but be hinted at, 
to demondrate, that independent of every other 
argument againd the Negro traffic, the pfefent 
date of the French Wed Indies renders the idea 
of continuing its exidence for another hour 
! tforfe than infinity, Wore ■there not another 
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objection to the commerce, the revolution cl 
St. Domingo is enough, both as a hid monu¬ 
ment of its fatal tendency, and as an event 
which has unfortunately changed the very na¬ 
ture of the cafe ; aggravating, a thou find fold, 
every danger wherewith the fyftem was ori¬ 
ginally pregnant. The planters have now to 
chufe between the fur render of the Slave 
Trade, and die lacrifce of their pofleftians— 
between the civilization of Africa, and the 
lading barbarifm of the Weft Indies—between 
the peaceful improvement of the Negroes in 
their own country, and the mafterful domi¬ 
nation of f&vage men in the American iiiands— 
between the immediate, total Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and the Abolition of that Slavery, 
which alone can preferve the exiftence of white 
men in the Charaibean fea. That there is no 
other alternative, the late hiftory of the Weft 
Indies proves in every page. 

By the unfpeakably mournful events of 
that ftory—by the namelefs horrors of Negro 
warfare—by the lives of all their kindred in the 
New World—-by the wealth and grandeur of 
England, for which they have fo often and fo 
generoufly bled—by die exifience of the Eu¬ 
ropean 
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fopean name in f.hofe fair regions where it has 
jfhone for ages with inch brilliant luftre— the 
planters are now fokmnly implored to prevent a 
cataftrophe dreadful beyond the language of man 
to paint. Hitherto the caufe of the Africans 
has appeared, in their eyes, to be at variance 
with the caufe of their countrymen j otherwife 
it would furely, even on its own merits, have 
been pleaded with fuccefs.— Son\ the very fame 
iuit is plainly urged for both*—May it not be 
prefered in vain! 
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APPENDIX. 

No. L 


Statement of the comparative Merits of 
the Plans of gradual and immediate 
Abolition . 

SlNCE die two firft Editions of this Trad 
were publiflied, the general queflion has been 
decided in the Houfe of Commons by a very 
great majority. It is now, therefore, once 
more refoived, but under circumftances of 
more marked and unanimous reprobation, that 
the Slave Trade, being inconfiftent with juflice 
and with policy, ought to be abandoned by 
this virtuous and enlightened nation. The only 
farther enquiry that fuggefts itfelf, relates to 
the time and manner of efFeding this great 
object ; and whoever lhall take the trouble of 
refleding on the nature of the arguments be¬ 
fore urged upon, the general quedion, will 
clearly perceive that they necefTarily. involve alfo 
f a fa- 
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a fatisfadory adjufhnent of thefe. important de¬ 
tails. A very few obfervations will ferve to 
place this pofition in a light fufficiently flrong. 

1. If the Slave Trade is radically iniquitous— 

if inftead of a commerce, it is in fad a feries 
of enormous crimes to think of any but the 
mofl fudden methods of deftroying it, would 
be in the highefl degree abfurdL There can 
be no compromife—no temporizing with a traf¬ 
fic like this: nor is it pofiible to conceive an 
inconfiftency greater than their’s, who after ad¬ 
mitting the iniquity of the pradice, are afraid 
of putting an end to it at once. To every 
argument for delay this one anfwer is fuffi- 
cient—that if you condemn the Slave Trade 
(as the Houfe of Commons has done) and 
and then give it a refpite—you admit that 
your crimes are too profitable to be aban¬ 
doned. * 

2. But fudden innovations, we are told, fhould 
always be avoided as dangerous. Let us exa¬ 
mine a little more nearly a pofition that feems 
to have fwayed many able and worthy minds 
upon this queftion. 

A gradual abolition can only mean one of 1 
two things—-either a decree that the traffic fhall 

ceafe 
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ceafe after a certain time, or an arrangement for 
its partial abolition to take place immediately.— 
If a delay of the meafure is preffed, it is evi¬ 
dent, that, carry it into eife& when you will, 
you make a fudden innovation, and expofe 
the Colonies, or the Mother Country, to all 
the pretended dangers of the change. Befides, 
what is the neceffary confequence of fuch a 
delay ? The interval will be employed by the 
African Traders in drawing millions from the 
other branches of commerce to pour them 
into the Negro Traffic, and in manning every 
veffel that can keep the fea, with failors, fwept 
from the wholefome lines of navigation, and 
hurried into the moft peftilential of all employ¬ 
ments. The demand for (laves fuddenly- in- 
creafed, can only be anfwered by a frightful 
aggravation of all the miferies to which Africa 
has been doomed by her communication With 
Europe. The eagernefs of our traders to profit 
by the interval, will urge them to commit new 
breaches of the Slave carrying Ad, and to aug¬ 
ment incalculably the deplorable cruelties of die 
middle pafiage. But what will be the confe¬ 
quence of this fudden accumulation of new Slaves 
in the Weft Indies r What, to this was the paltry 
F2 in- 



increafc of new hands previous to 17 89, which 
brought about the dreadful revolution of St. Do¬ 
mingo ? f low well is it for. thofe who fhudder 
at the profpeft of the immediate Abolition, 
becaufe it is a hidden innovation, to embrace a 
projeft the mofl full of change—the moll preg¬ 
nant with violent alteration—the moil certainly 
prolific in wide ipreading revolution of any that 
the imagination can paint? Yes indeed, hidden 
innovation is to be dreaded at all times, and in 
every hate, but in no sera, and in- no region 
fo much as in the'firft year of the independence 
of Hayti—in the Slave colonies which almoft 
touch the fliores of Gtiadaloupe and St. Do¬ 
mingo, That meafure is furely no innova¬ 
tion, however fuddenly it may be executed, 
which only hops the increafe of combuilible 
matter in a houfe already hot with the fire that 
rages in the next. 

Ifi on the: other hand, by gradual Abolition 
is meant the immediate and progreihve dimi¬ 
nution of the trade, fo that there lhall only fee 
allowed an importation of ten thoufand Ne¬ 
groes this year, feven the next, &hd four the 
year after, it is evident that fuch a fcheme is 
impra&icable. Nothing can be e after than to 
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prevent a fingk Slave from being purchafed by 
the Britifh trader, or by the Wert India planter. 
But nothing can be more difficult than to draw 
the line, and ftop at a certain number. Be- 
Tides who are to have the preference in this li¬ 
mited traffic, and who are to be preferred in 
this limited fupply ? Such a plan is obviourty 
unattainable. If, again, it is propofed to be¬ 
gin by allowing only certain colonies, for ex¬ 
ample the new fettlements, to import Slaves, 
a fimilar objection occurs from the difficulty of 
drawing the line fo as to prevent contraband: 
befides the obvious injuftice of allowing cer¬ 
tain iflands only to benefit by the fupply, and 
the ftill more glaring abfurdity of affefting 
to fix a certain point of gainfulnefs at which 
the perruirtion of a great national crime is to be 
deemed expedient. In every point of view, 
therefore, the gradual Abolition is fraught 
with innumerable difficulties, and liable to ob¬ 
jections from various quarters, which there is 
no poffibility of furmounting. 

It was formerly a part of this gradual plan to 
prepare the Colonies for the breeding fyftem, 
by giving a bounty On the importation of the 
young in preference to the aged Africans, and 

of 
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of the females in preference to the Males.—~ 
The perfons who made this proportion were 
not, it is to be hoped, fully aware of its nature 
and tendency : for furely the Slave Trade in its 
former ftate was a fufficienc cruelty to the un¬ 
happy continent which has fo long been its 
vidim, without fuch an exafperation. This 
new invention, this refinement of torture, was 
fcarcely required to fill the cup of its miferies. 
If fuch was to be the begining of our kindnefs 
to thofe unhappy tribes, well might they im¬ 
plore us to refume our natural train of ferocity, 
and to fpare them a continuance of our tender 
mercies. 

It is mod: fervently to be hoped, that the 
Legiflature and the enlightened Members of the 
Weft Indian body, may perceive the utter in- 
efficacv of their late decifion, unlefs it fhall 
be followed up by the meafure of immediate 
Abolition—-that meafure which can alone fatisfy 
the loud claims of jufttce, or fave the Britifti 
Weft Indies from the deplorable fate of St. 
Domingo. 

3. It is maintained by authority, whofe re- 
fpecUbility no man will deny, that the imme¬ 
diate Abolition, however devoutly to be wifhed 

for. 
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for, is impracticable; and that, therefore, 
making compromife between what is de fire able 
and what is poffible, we muft reft contented 
with gradual meafures. It has already been 
proved, that the progreftive diminution of the 
traffic is in the ftriCteft fenfe of the word im¬ 
practicable; and how the hidden Abolition, if 
delayed a certain number years, would become 
at all eafter than it now is, does not really appear 
very plain. Let us, however, confider what is 
the meaning of this argument of impractica¬ 
bility, which, with many, feemed to operate fq 
powerfully. 

The impracticability of abolifhing the trade 
can only ahfe from two circumftances—the 
eafe of fmuggiing, and the profpeCt of other 
nations taking it up if we leave it. It does 
not feem probable that the cruizers of this 
country, trained to activity and expertnefs as 
they have long been by all the variety of our 
navigation and revenue laws, (hould in this new 
line of their duty be altogether unfit for the fer- 
vke required, A century and a half has now 
clapfed fince the regulation of our navigation 
aCl fubjeCted to a raoft rigorous reftraint the 
trade of half the empire. It is not apprehended 
that this law has been more evaded than any 

other 
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other of the fame rials. The Slave Carrying 
Aft, which cut as direftly as poffible at the 
interefls of the trade, and opened a much wider 
door to evafion, from the great difficulty of de- 
teftion, has, it may be hoped, been tolerably 
well carried into effeft. It is evident that no 
contraband article is fo eafiiy detefted as a cargo 
of men, differing from their crew in every ob¬ 
vious particular, and imprifoned in all parts of 
the veffel againft their will; nor can any com¬ 
modity be fo difficult to fmuggle into a country 
as new Slaves, kept in fubjeftion by main 
force. 

But, it is faid, if we were to fucceed in effeft- 
ing the Abolition, other nations w'Ouid carry on 
the trade. Now it is clear, that though this 
were true it proves nothing; for furely if the 
trade is criminal, our bufinefs is to wafh our 
hands of it inftantly, although our example ftiould 
not be followed, and although Africa fhotikl gain 
nothing by the meafure. But it is equally evident 
that fuch a ftatement is radically falfe 5 for by 
giving up our fhare in the trade, we at leaft de- 
ftroy a large proportion of the evil* we diminifh 
the whole number of Slaves taken from Africa, 
by the numbers yearly required for the fupply 

of 
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of our Colonies, and at this particular crifis we 
prevent the enormous increafe of that number, 
which our new fettlcments mud immediately* 
occaflon, Befides, let us confider what chance 
there is of our Abolition being attended with a 
dimunition of that number alfo, which we at 
prefent furnifh to foreign colonies. Before the 
meafure can be carried into efFed, it is highly* 
probable we lhall be in pofTeffion of all the 
Dutch Colonies, and of all the French Blands; 
during the continuance of the war then, no 
Slaves will be imported by either France or 
Holland, except, perhaps, into the trifling 
fettlement of Cayenne, if we fhould not think it 
worth taking. Denmark has long fince fhewn 
her willingnefs to abandon the Trade, by de¬ 
creeing that it fhould ceafe yrith the year 1800; 
Can there be a doubt that fhe will now carry into 
full effed a refolution, only oppofed by the 
various difficulties which our pradice and ex¬ 
ample have thrown in the way ? Sweden has fo 
very trifling an intereft in the Weft Indies, that 
it fignifies little whether fhe takes into her own 
hands the trifling fupply of Negroes hitherto 
furnifhed by England and France $ nothing can, 
however, be more unlikely, than that fhe 

fhould 
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fliouid now enter into that commerce in which 
fhe has never yet engaged. One of the firft 
ads of American independence was the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and the United 
States foon began to reap the benefit of this 
found policy in the rapid increafe of their Ne¬ 
groes, by breeding, and their uniformly quiet 
and obedient conduft during the whole of the 
St. Domingo revolution. Lately, indeed, a 
law was palled in South Carolina, admitting the 
importation of Slaves; but fo abhorrent was this 
meafure to the fpirit of the other States, that 
feverai of them, proceeded to emancipate their 
Negroes, in teflimony of their disapprobation ; 
and Congrefs, in order to check the evil, im- 
pofed the higheft duty which the conftitutioii 
allows upon the importation of Negroes into 
South Carolina itfelf. The importation of Slaves 
into Louifiana has been al(o entirely and ftridHy 
prohibited. The Spanifli and Portuguese Co¬ 
lonies receive a very trifling fupply of Slaves, 
in comparifon of the other fettlements $ their 
Negroes are infinitely better treated, and the 
'‘breeding fyftem much more encouraged than 
in any other European Colonies. The fpirit 
of commercial fpeculation, too, is far lefs 
ardent, both in the traders and the plan¬ 
ter 
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ters of thofe nations: fo that there is little 
doubt of their being difpofed to abandon a 
traffick which England, Denmark, and America 
ihall have given up. 

When we view, therefore, the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of the prefent crifis-—-when we con- 
ilder the large proportion of the Slave Trade 
that is at prefent abfolutel y under the power of 
Great Britain, the difpofition (hewn by’ other 
dates to concur in the Abolition, arid the pal¬ 
pable examples held out to all colonial govern¬ 
ments, by the late events in St. Domingo, it is 
not drawing too fanguine an inference to predial 
that our example is more likely to be followed 
now than at any future period. The lapfe of a 
few years will unquedionably diminifh this fair 
probability j the Dutch Colonies and the French 
Iflands will then mod likely be redored* the 
commerce of France and Holland will be in a 
fituation much more favourable to the fpe- 
culalations of the Slave Traffic during peace, 
than in the prefent date of hodilities; 
the northern powers, and Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, will have profited fuffidendy by a mod 
gainful neutrality, to enter upon the Negro 
Trade when we abandon it. But above all let it 
be confidered, that the propofed delay necef- 

farily 




ferily involves the very period of our greatefl 
danger from the Slave fyftem ; that this moment 
is truly a colonial crifis, and that if we put off 
doing what every call of duty, and every view 
ofintereft foimperioufly enjoin, under pretence 
of being enabled hereafter to do it more effec¬ 
tually* in all human probability that confum- 
Hiation will have tajeen place which has already 
been partially accompilfhed, and the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade will have been effected by the 
utter deftruftipn of the Colonial Syftcm. * 


* The fear of alarming the Negroes in our Xflatida by 
Sirring the que&ion at the prefent moment, is a topic which 
no one can think of urging, who knows how ready the Go¬ 
vernment of Jamaica have been at al! times to publifli in 
their official Gazettes every document relating to the events 
of the Negro wax in St. Domingo, as well as ,to the djjfcvf- 
ftoa of the Abolition in Great Britain. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. II. 


EXTR ACTS from various Authors, (H6T 
Advocates for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade) designed to illustrate some Parts 
of the Argument urged in the Concise' 

S TA : T E'-M T» 

*1 HE following palfages ate quoted from au¬ 
thorities the mod: unexceptionable that can be; 
imagined in this difcuffion; viz. from writers 
who either lived before the commencement of 
the traffic, or fhew themfelves decidedly hofliie 
to the Abolition. The number of thcfe W£- 
tradfcs might be indefinitely multiplied f blit ias 
they are given rather to illuftrate, than to proVte 
the parts of the cafe to which j they refer, it is 
not neceffary to infert all that rnay be &uhd. 

I-eo 
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Leo Africanus, who lived long before the 
difcovery of America, fays, 

Ail tliefe fifteen kingdoms of Negroes (enumerating 
them) which are known to us, extend along the N iger; 
and all the lands of Negroes are fituated between two vaft 
defarts; for on the one fide is the main defe.t between 
Numidia and it, which is extended unto this very coun¬ 
try ; and to the fouth fide of it is another defert, which 
reacheth to the main ocean on the weft; beyond which de 
fert, many nations inhabit, with whom we are not ac¬ 
quainted, for none of our people have travelled thither, 
by realbn of the length of the journey, and the vaft dif- 
ance, and alfo diveriity of language and religion. They 
have no dealings with us.—’Book vii. 

Mr. Smith, who was in the employment of 
the Royal African Company, fays. 

That the difeerning natives account it their greatefi im- 
happinefs, that they were ever viiited by the Europeans. 
They fay, that we Chriftians introduced the traffick of 
jQaves, and that before our coming, they lived in peace; 
but, fay they, it is obfervabls, that wherever Chrifliamty 
comes, there-come with it a fword, a gun, powder and 
ball.—Voyage, p. 266. 

Monf. Brue, who was Direftor General of 
the French Senegal Company, and refided eleven 
years in Africa, in giving a full defeription of 
the trade, with the moft friendly opinion of it; 
fays. 

The Europeans are far from defiring to aft as peace¬ 
makers gtmongft them. It would be too contrary to their 

intercfls; 
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interefis ; for the only object of their wars is, tc carry off 
Slaves, and as thefe make the principal part of their traffic, 
they would be apprehenfive of drying up the fource of ft, 
were they to encourage thefe people to live well together. 

According to the wars which thefe people have with 
each other, and their fuccefs, the Slave Trade here is bet¬ 
ter or worfe. Again—-The neighbourhood of the Darnel 
and Tin keep them perpetually at war, the benefit of which 
accrues to the Compaay, who buy all the prifouers made 
on either fide, and the more there are to fell, the greater 
is their profit; for the only end of their armaments is to 
make captives, to fell them to the white traders. 

Their campaigns are ufualiy incurfions to plunder and 
pillage, and they have every thing they wilh to aim he 
from their wars, when they are able to make captives 
from one another, hecaufe that it is the belt merchandise 
they have to trade with the Europeans* Avarice, and the 
defire of making Slaves, in order to have wherewith to 
buy European commodities, are often the veritable motives 
for going to war. 

This Prince and the other Negro Kings have not al¬ 
ways Slaves to treat with; but they have always a fore 
and ready way of fupplying the deficiency, that is, by 
making inroads upon their own fubjefb, carrying then* 
off, and felling them, for which they never want preten- 
fions, in order to jnftify their pillage and rapine, when 
thofe they have feized, have relations in a fituation to re-* 
fent the injury.—Vcl. iv. p, 147, 217, and v. p. 115, 13 3. 

The evidence of Dr. Sparman, Mr. Poplet, 
and Sir G. Yonge, in the Report of the Privy 
Council, 178 9, deferves to be consulted.— 
See pages 17, 18, 19, and 24 of the Report. 

Mr* 
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' Mr. Moore, who was fa&or to the Royal 
African Company for feven years, fays. 

Whenever the King of Barialiy wants good*, or brandy, 
he fends a meflengcr to our Governor at James Fort, to 
defire he would fend a floop there with a cargo; this news 
being not at all unwelcome, the Governor fends accord¬ 
ingly. Againft the arrival of the faid floop, the King 
goes and ranfacks feme of his enemies towns, feeing the 
people, and felling them for fuch commodities as he is in 
want of, which commonly are brandy or rum, gunpow¬ 
der, balls, guns, piflols, and cutlaffes for his attendants 
and foldiers, and coral and filver for his wives and concu¬ 
bines. In cafe he is not at war with any neighbouring 
King, he then falls upon one of his own towns, which.arc nu¬ 
merous, and ufes themjn the very fame manner, ft owing 
to the King’s ihfatiable thirft after brandy, that his fubje&s 
freedom and families are in fo precarious a filiation, for 
he very often goes with fpme of his troops by a town in 
the day time, and returns in the night, and fets fire to 
three parts of it, and fets guards to the fourth, to feize 
the people as they run out from the f re. He ties their 
arms behind them, and marches them to the place where he 
fells them, which is either Joar or Cabone. “ Yefterday 
soth March, 1732,” fays Moore, “the King fell upon one 
of hi$ own towns, and having taken a good many pri- 
foners, brought them along with him, with intent to fell 
them to Captain Clarke, a Separate trader, now at anchor at 
Rambo’s Port. ’*—P. 1730. 

“When the native Princes put a flop to trade, it is 
true,” fays Mr. Brue, “ that the French have been forced 
fometimes to make ufe of violent means themfelves ; and 
not being able to get the Princes to difeharge the loans 
they had borrowed from the Company, they have piB&ged 
fome village, feized the inhabitants, and carried them off 

for 
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for Slaves; after which, they have balanced accounts with 
the King, and if they had feized more Slaves than they 
ought, in balance of the account, they have paid him the 
difference'.” 

“ Bat thefe expedients,” he addsi t( are not always fuc- 
cefsful, and though one was even fure of being paid by 
thefe forts of executions ; ilfaut en ufer fobrement fays he, 
e( one fhould not have recourfe to them too frequently, 
left i$ fhould draw the ill-will of the country upon us, and 
fooner or later we fhouid be made to repent of going thus 
violently to work.”—P. 198. 

Artus, Barbot, Bofmarii Loyer, Nyendael, 
&c. inform us, that in.their time all crimes 
were punifhed by mul&s and fines; but fince 
the introdudion of the Slave Trade, Slavery 
has become the univerlal puhilhment. 

Mr. Moore, above quoted, fays 
; Since this Trade has been ufed, all puuifhments are 
changed into Slavery; there being an advantage in fuch 
condemnation, they drain for crimes very hard, in order 
to get the benefit of felling the criminal. Not only mur¬ 
der, theft, and adultery, are punifhed by felling the crimi¬ 
nal for a Slave, but every trifling crime is punifhed in the 
fame manner.—P. 42. 

This is abundantly confirmed in the Report 
of 1789, page 15, 17, and 43. 

The difference between a domeftic Slave in, 
Africa and a Negro tranfported to the Weft 
Indies, may alfo be learnt from Mr. Moore. 

“ Some 
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44 Soins people/’ fays he, “ have a good many houfe 
Slaves, which is their greatett glory, and they live fo well 
and eafy, that it is fometimes a very hard matter to know 
the Slaves from their mafters or mittreiTes ; they very often 
being better cloathed, efpecially the females, who have 
fometimes coral, amber, and filver, about their hands and 
writts, to the value of twenty or thirty pounds fterling. 
Many of the Slaves are bom in their families* There is a 
whole village near Boncoe, of two hundred people, who 
are all the wives, ilaves, or children of one man. I never 
beard of but one that ever fold a family Slave, except for 
fuch crimes, as would have made them to be fold, had they 
been free. If there are many family Slaves, and one of 
them commits a crime, the matter cannot fell him without 
the joint confent of the rett ; for, if he does, they will all 
run away, and be prote&ed by the next kingdom to which 
they fly.”—P. 110. 

Bofman Informs us, 

That the inhabitants of Goto, upon the Slave Coatt, de¬ 
pend upon the Slave Trade; for their moil advantageous 
trade is taking a journey inland, and Healing men: it is 
the bell part of their fubfittence.-^P. 308; 

A little farther, he lays. 

The inhabitants of Popo, as well as thofe of Coto, de¬ 
pend on plunder and the Slave Trade, in both of which 
they very much exceed the latter; for being endowed with 
a much larger lhare of courage, they rob more fuccefsfally, 
arid confequently by that means increafe their Trade; not- 
withftanding all which* to freight a fhip with Slaves, re¬ 
quires fome months attendance.—P. 310. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, the moll zealous de¬ 
fender of the Trade, in his fpeech to the Af- 

fembly 
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fembly of Jamaica, bears ample teflimony to 
the fame fads. His words are, 

u He is perfaadcd that Mr. Wilber force Ins been very 
rightly informed as to the manner in which Slaves are ge¬ 
nerally procured. His (Mr. Eds) information arifes from 
his own Negroes, who abundantly confirm, he allures us, 
Mr. Wds account. They have not left, he tells us, the 
fhadow of a doubt upon his own mind, that the effe&s of 
this trade are precifely fuch as Mr. W. reprefents them to 
be*—a general feene of oppreffion, fraud, treachery, and 
blood—all upheld by the Slave Trade—That the whole of 
that immenfe continent is a field of warfare and defolation— 
a wildernefs in which the inhabitants are wolves to each 
other. He dare not difpute it. And Mr. E. further afTerts, 
that every man may be convinced that it is fo, who will in¬ 
quire of any African Negroes, cm their fird arrival, con¬ 
cerning^ the circumftances of their captivity; and he declares, 
that the aflertion “ that a great many of thefe are criminals 
*' and convi&s,”—is mockery and infult. 

The Travels of Mr. Park, a decided advo¬ 
cate of the Slave Trade, publiftied under the 
immediate infpeCtion of Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
afford various confirmations of the faCts above 
dated. “ War,” he obferves, c< is certainly 
“ the moft general and mod productive fource 
€< of flavery V* He fays there are two kinds 
of warfare, one fimilar to that which prevails 
among^ all nations, the other peculiar to Africa; 
it is called tegvia> or plunder, and is thus de¬ 
ferred : 

G 2 

* P. 293. 


1<W ** 


Wars 
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Wars of this defcription arc generally conduced with 
great fccrccy. A few rcfblutc individuals, headed by fome 
p- ion of enterprife and courage, march quietly through 
the woods, furprize in the u;e!it dome unprotected village, 
and i.i:i y inhabitant* aud than cjfe&s, before their neigh¬ 
bour;? can come to their afliftance. One morning, during 
my hay at Kamalia, vye were all much alarmed by a party 
of this kind. The king of Fooladoo’s fon, with five hun¬ 
dred hor.fem^n, pafled fecretly through the woods, a little 
to the fou tiny aid of Kamalia, on the morning, following, 
plundeied three towns belonging to Madigai, a powerful 
cjhief in jallonkadoo. 

- The fucccfs of this expedition encouraged the governor 
qf Baugafii, a town in Fooladoo, to makeafecond inroad 
upon another part of the fiime country., Having aflembled 
about two hundred of his people, he pafled over the’ river 
Xokoro in the.night, and carried off a great number of 
prifoners, .Several of the inhabitants who .had efcaped thefe 
attacks, were afterwards fejaed by the Mandingoes, as-they 
wandered about in the woods, or concealed themfelves in 
the glens and flroug places of the mpuntains-. 

’ Thgfe plundering excuifions, always produce fpeedy re¬ 
taliation ; and when large parties cannot be colleCled for the 
purpofe, a few friends will copibine together, and advance 
into the enemy’s country, with a view to plunder, to carry 
oft* the inhabitants. A dingle individual has been known to 
take his bow and quiver, and proceed in like manner; 
cpnceai himf. lf among the bathes, until fome young or un¬ 
armed perfosi p-tfT.'s bv. He then, tyger-like, fprings upon 
hL prey ; drags his victim into the thicket, and in the night 
can hs :,im ofr as a Have.—■?. 293. 

Early in the morning, the reni-jnder.o£-,the Mc^rs de¬ 
parted from the town. They had, during their flay, com¬ 
mits: d many ads of robbery; and this morning, with the 
moll unparalleled audacity, they feized upon three girls, 

who 
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who were bringing water from the wells, and carried thenj 
into ilavery.**—P. 166. 

See alfo p. 336. 

When a Negro take? up goods on credit from any of 
the Europeans on the coaft. and does not make payment at 
the time appointed the European is authorized, by the laws 
of the country, to feize upon the debtor himfelf* if, he can 
End him; or if he cannot be found, on any perfoiv-of his 
family ; or, in the laft refort, on any native of die fame 
kmgdorn.-^P. 2)6. ^ 

That a great part of the African population 
is in a ftate of domeftic flavery cannot be 
doubted. But it does iiot follow from thence 
that the natives breed Slaves for fale, or that 
the eriormities of the Slave Trade fall in the 
fmalk’ft degree lighter upon this clafs of the 
communiry than upon the free men. Mr, 
Park agrees with all other writers on the ftate 
of Africa, in deferibing the circumftances of 
the domeftic Slaves as eafy and comfortable, 
and in admitting that they can only be fold to 
foreigners, in cafes which authorize the file of 
free men, fuch as capture in war, condemnation 
for Certain crimes. &c. 

In all the laborious occupations above deferibed, the 
mailer and his Slaves work together, without any diftin&ion 
of fuperiority.—P. 286. 

The domeftic Slaves, or fuch as are born in a man’s own 
houfe, are treated with more lenity than thofe which are 
, ' purchafed 
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purchafed with money. The authority of the matter over 
the domellic Slaves, as I have elfewhere oHferved, extends 
only to reafonable corre&ion ; for the snafter cannot fell his 
domefHc, without having fcr.i brought him to public trial, 
before the chief men of the place.—P. 287. 

The wars and kidnappings of the interior 
fall as heavily upon the Slaves as upon their 
matters 5 they all end in their being fold to 
Europeans on the coaft. The progrefs of a 
caravan of Slaves for exportation, is defcribed 
minutely by Mr. Park, with circumftances too 
fliocking to quote,—See pages 4. 318, 320, 
32 $> 34 - 6 * 349 > 353 - 

That the barbarifm, depopulation, and bar- 
rennefs of Africa increafe as we approach the 
mouths of the riyers and the bays on the 
wettern coaft, is a general fadt, amply teftified 
by Mr. Park, and is fo repugnant to the hiftory 
of mankind in every other region, that it fur* 
fifties the ftrongeft fupport to the ftatements 
of thofe v/ho attribute the incivilization of this 
continent to the Slave Trade, As he proceeds 
e aft ward he fays, 

The towns were now more numerous, and the land that 
is not employed in cultivation affords excellent pa&urage for 
large herds of cattle; but, owing to the great concourfe of 
people daily going to and returning from Sego, the inhabit¬ 
ants are lefs hofpitabie to ftrangers.—P. 191. 

See 
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See in particular the dcfcription of Sego. 

The view of this extenfive city; the numerous canoes 
upon the river ; the crowded population, and the cultivated 
ftate of the furrounding country, formed altogether a prop¬ 
ped of civilization and magnificence, which I little expefted 
to find in the bofom of Africa.—P. 196* 

See alfo pages 226 and 26i, and for proofs 
of the fertility of the foil in various produce, 
fee pages 4, 5, 10, 58, 203, and 3it. 

The progrefs which the Africans are capable 
of making in the arts appears clearly from the 
account which Mr. Park gives of their different 
manufactures—-as salt, pages 4 and 203 5 cot- 
ton-cloth, p. 17 and 281 ; gunpowder, 1165 
rich dyes, 281; weaving and sewing, 2825 
tanned and dyed leather, iron smelting and 
manufacture, 283, 285, 341, 348, and 349; 
gold smelting, and the manufacture of beauti- 
tiful gold trinkets and ornaments, 285 ; foap, 
34i- 

Their commercial habits appear to be equally 
confirmed, and their joumies, for the purpofes 
of trade, are long and conftant.—See p. 4, 58* 
203, 256, and 341. 

But nothing in Mr, Park’s work is more 
deferving of our attention than his dcfcription 
of the negro character and difpofitions, in all 
thofe places where the Slave Trade has left 

them 
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them in their natural ftatc.—See the anecdote 
in p. 69. See alfo the return of die black- 
fmith to his home : 

When we arrived at the hlackfmith’s place of refidence, 
we difmounted and fired our mufkets. The meeting between 
him and his relations was very tender ; for thefe rude chil¬ 
dren of nature, free from reftraint, difplay their emotions 
in the ftrongeft and molt: impreflive manner. Amidft thefe 
tranfports, the hlacklmith’s aged mother was led forth, lean¬ 
ing upon a Half. Every one made way for her ; and Die 
ftretclred out her hand to bid her fon welcome. Being to¬ 
tally blind. Hie ltroked his hands, arms, and face, with 
great care, and Teemed, highly delighted that her latter days 
were blefled by his return, and that her ears once more 
heard the mime of liis voice. 'From this interview I was 
fully convinced, that whatever difference there is between 
the Negro and the European in the conformation of the nofc 
and the colour of the fkin, there is none in the genuine fym- 
pathies and characteiiliic feelings of our common nature.—* 
P. 82. 

. The following incident is flill more ftriking: 

About fr?nfet, however, as I was preparing to pafs the 
night in this manner, and had turned my horfe loofe, that 
he might graze at liberty, a woman, returning from the 
labours of the field, flopped to cbferve me, and perceiving 
that I vvas weary and dejected, inquired into my fuuation, 
which I briefly explained to her; whereupon, with looks of 
great compaflion, Ihe took up my faddle and bridle, and 
tokl me to follow her. Having conduced me into her hut-, 
Ihe -lighted up a lamp, fpread a mat on the floor, and told 
tiis I might remain there for the night- Finding that I was 
Ycrf hungry, file faid {lie would procure me fomethlag to 
eat. She accordingly went out, and returned in a Ihort time 
with a very fine fifh : which, having caufed to be half 
broiled upon fomeembers, lhe gave 2 me for (upper. The 

rites 
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rites of hofpitality being thus performed towards a ftranger 
in diftrefs; my worthy benefactress (pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might fleep there without apprehenfion) 
called to the female part of her family, who had ftood 
gazing on me all the while with aftonifhment, to re fume 
their talk of fpinmng cotton ; in which they continued to 
ernfley themfelves great part-of the night. They lightened 
their labour by fongs, one of which was'compofetf ex¬ 
tempore ; for l was myfelf the fubjeit of it. It was fung 
by one of the young women, the reft joining hi a fort of 
chorus. The air was fweet and plaintive, and the words, 
literally tranflated, were thefe.—The winds roared, and 
ft the rains fell.—-The poor white man, faint and weary, 
** came and iat under our tree.—He has no mother to 
bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus * 
** Let os pity the white man; no mother lias he, kc. &c.” 
Trifling as this recital may appear to the reader, to a per-’ 
foft in my fttuation, the circumftaHCe was a.ffeding in the 
higheft degree. I was oppfcfled by foch unexpected kind- 
nefs ; and fleep fled from my eyes;, In the morning I pre¬ 
sented my compaflionate landlady with two of the four 
brafs buttons which remained on my waiftcoat; the only 
recompenfe I could make her.—P. 197. 

The picture which he gives of the ardent 
affedlion of the Negroes for their native coun¬ 
try, is in the higheft degree beautiful and 
touching y it proves moft clearly how fevers 
upon fuch men muft be their compulfory exile 
from their home. 

When their country has been defolated, and their 
ruined' towns and villages deferred by the enemy, fuch of 
the inhabitants as have efcaped thefword, and the chain, 
generally returh, though with cautious fteps, to the place 
of their nativity; for it feems to Be the univerfal wifh of 
' h , ' ” mankind 
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mankind, to fpend the evening of their days where they 
patted their infancy. The poor Negro feels this defire m 
its full force. To him, no water is fweet but what is 
drawn from his own well; and no tree has fo cool and plea- 
fant a (hade as the tabba tree of his native village. When 
war compels him to abandon the delightful fpot in which 
Jie firft drew his breath, and feek for fafety in fome other 
kingdom, his time is fpent, in talking about the country of 
his arvceftors; (l and no fooner is. peace reftored than he 
turns his back upon the land of ft rangers, rebuilds with 
hsJte his fallen walls, and exults to fee the fmoke afcend 
from his native village. 

In reference to the force with which the pre- 
fent ftate of St. Domingo bears upon the quef- 
tion of Abolition, it may be proper to quote 
the words of Mr. Bryan Edwards, addrefTea 
to .the Weft India Planters. 

“ To the refident Planters 1 addrefs myfelf With ftili 
greater folicitudej and, if it were in my power, wodldi 
exhort them, “with' more than mortal voice,” to rife above 
the foggy atmofphere of local prejudices. “ I call on 
them, with the finceriiy and affection pf a brother, of them- 
felves to reftrain, limit, and finally abolifh the further in¬ 
troduction of enflaved men from Africa/ ' ** The example of 
St. Domingo, and the didtates of felf-prefervation, like the 
hand-writing againft the wall, warn them no longer to 
delay It !” “ Thus will the Planters prepare' a fhiefd of 
fence againft their enemies, and fecure to fhemtelves that 
ferenity and elevation of mind, which arife from an ap¬ 
proving confcience; producing atturance in hope, and con- 
foktion in adveriity. Their perfecutors and flandtrers in. 
the mean time will Be difregarded or forgotten; for ca¬ 
lumny, though a great is a temporary evil, but truth and 
juftice will prove triumphant and eternal/^Hiftory of St. 
DoraingOjpi 193, 194. 
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Before concluding thefc flatements, it may be 
proper to take notice of a view of the fubje< 5 l 
which has fuggefted itfelf to feme perfons, 
chiefly to the foreign advocates of the Slave 
Trade, who belong to the fchoolof Frenchme 
taphyfics.— <f The increafing demand for fugar, 
fay they, which the European market furniihes, 
mufl always find a fupply in foriie colony or 
other, and this fupply can only be fecured by 
new importations of Slaves. The fame num¬ 
ber will therefore always be imported, whether 
Britain abolifhes th. trade or notj untilrhat de¬ 
mand is fupplied, *n 3 theri the traffic wflFdf 
itfelf ceafe, ; when it becomes' ho longer d<?cef~ 
fary. ,v -—Various refutations of this ftrange ar¬ 
gument mufl have been perufed already by the 
reader of the foregoing pages: it is only ne- 
cefiary here to add, that fiich a doftrine 
proceeds upon a fundamental miftake of the 
pofitions maintained by the advocates of the 
Abolition j inafmuch, as it fuppofes an impor¬ 
tation of new Negroes neceflary to keep up the 
ftock. Befides, it is well known that any de¬ 
ficiency in the Weft Indian fupply can be eafily 
remedied by permitting the importation of the 
fugar made in.Afiaby free meivftS fo cheap a 

rate* 



rate. If it is argued tkit die demandmcreale* 
quicker than the fupply procured by the na; 
rural increafe of the. negroes, k remains to 
fbcw how die confutsim of fugar fhouid mul¬ 
tiply fafter in Europe, where she population 
Roubles duly once in 52$ years, than the ma¬ 
nufacturers of the article iniercafe in America^ 
where the Black? (as rnaybe fcer^by thiiCenfua 
of the United States) can with proper care be 
made double their numbers l in tk^ rmmml way 
' #*$*■■. *##^6 yeas*. v -fc-Sr^»aa^arr adfo .io ex^- 
jpkin htfw the powerofpurchaiijig fugars fhouid 
iacfesfirroore FapicHy hi Europe, tmder all the 
difadTintages of low profits, than the capital of 
the prtKiitcera augments by die high gams of the 
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